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THE LOVERS. 


Tue present subject is one of Spanish emana- 
tion. The Cavalier is entreating his mistress to 
enter the gondola with him and enjoy the poetic 
and romantic beauty of the scenery of those 
magnificent lakes and streams which so abound 
in Spain. The scene is indeed a beautiful one— 


" 


the soul thrills with joy at its contemplation. | 


The lover pleads ardently to the fair lady to 
accompany him. His whole happiness seems to 
be wrapt in the success of his request. How 
eloquently he entreats! We can well imagine 
his youthful ardor: 


“Oh, lady, mine! behold the golden tide, 
Calm and unruffled as thy polished brow ; 
Shall it not mirror us, while forth we glide ? 
Shall it not hear me, while I breath my vow 
That thou alone art mistress of my fate ? 


Thy frowns alone can chill—thy smiles elate.” 


“But storms may come, Sir Knight. I’ve heard the sea, 
Changeful and stern is like men’s fickle hearts.” 


“ Pair lady, ’tis all false ; come sail with me, 

Ere yet yon glorious setting sun departs, 
And the bright waves shall in sweet answer, flow 
To the old songs we sing !”’ 


“ No, tempter, no!” 


“Bright lady! thy soft speech but half denies ; 
Hast thou not read, in sunsets so divine, 

That water-spirits from their caves will rise, 
Offering mute homages to charms like thine ? 

Would’st not that fairy pageantry behold ?”’ 


“Well once, this once.—What idle tales are told !” 


The Cavalier succeeds in gaining her reluc- 
tant consent to enter the gondola, which is in 
Waiting to waft them across the lake. Those 


few hours of bliss and happiness were well ep- | 
Joyed by those fond loving hearts; but listen!—a | 


voice is heard: 


“Woman! experience might have told me 
That all must love thee who behold thee ; 
Surely experience might have taught 

Thy firmest promises are naught; 

But placed in all thy charms before me, 
All I forget but to adore thee. M 


16 


To the Memory of the late Mrs. E 


Oh, Memory! thou choicest blessing 
When joined with hope, when still possessing, 
But how much cursed by every lover, 
When hope is fled and passion’s over. 

Woman, that fair and fond deceiver, 
How prompt are striplings to believe her! 
How throbs the pulse when first we view 
The eye that rolls in glossy blue, 

Or sparkles black, or mildly throws 
A beam from under hazel brows! 
How quick we credit every oath, 

And hear her plight the willing troth! 
Fondly we hope ‘twill last for aye, 
When, lo! she changes in a day! 

This record for ever stand, 


* Woman, thy vows are traced in sand!’ '* 





* The last line is a literal translation from a Spanish proverb. 


Original. 
THOU ART NOT GONE. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BY MISS HANNAH F. GOULD. 


Tuov art not gone! thou still art nigh: 
Death would not break love's holy tie! 
We meet thy presence every where, 


Yet, free from sorrow, pain and care. 


The air that formed thy voice, thy breath, 
Moves round now unchilled by death, 


Thou art not gone! sweet spirit, nay! 


But ever hovering on our way. 


We see thee when the morn’s warm ray 
Night’s cool tear drinks from o’er thy clay— 
When moonbeams sleep, while boughs that wave, 


Throw evening shadows on thy grave. 


Through weary day, 'mid nightly dreams, 
Thine engel eve before us beams; 
But, ah! thy wings! thy wings unfurled, 


Bespeak thy home the spirit-world. 


And when we ask thy dwelling place, 
Soft mantling cloud o’erveils t by face, 
To shroud the radiance kindling there 
That mortal vision could not bear. 


Thou art not gone! 


sweet spirit, nay! 
Though broke thy fragile shrine of clay ; 
But whispering us with thee to rise, 


While poised thy pinions for the skies. 


. M. Brt**, of 
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THE BACHELOR. | 


apo or 
BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 


—— 


Frew persons familiar with fashionable society 
a few years since, but must remember the 
striking appearance, the courteous manners, and | 
the benevolent peculiarities of a gentleman, 
whom we will, for the present, style Harry 
Langley. Hepossessed a fine estate, was a bache- 
lor of most undecided age, and had passed nearly | 
his whole life in gay society. His person was 
eminently handsome, and to an acute and elegant | 
mind he added refined tastes and the noblest 
principles. Unlike those persons who can only 
feel for others through their own consciousness, 
and can only sympathize with that which appeals 
to their own remembrance of past suffering, he 
had an enlarged and generous nature, whose 
in every variety of 
could 


perceptions could take 
human grief, and whose sympathies, 
minister to every diversity of human necessities. 

Few men were so widely beloved as he, yet 
no one dreamed of appropriating his tenderness. 
He seemed to belong to society, and the idea of 
turning all his rich affections into some one 
channel seemed like a wrong towards the many 
who were benefited by his general benevolence. 
Perhaps his decided impracticability when 
attacked by mana@uvering mammas and designing 
daughters, had done much towards inspiring such 
confidence in him; for, certain it is, that notwith- 
standing his large fortune, he was allowed to 
wander as he chose amid the blooming parterres 
of beauty without being expected to gather a 
flower for his own bosom. 

In other words, Harry Langley was a confirmed 
and privileged bachelor. No body knew or 
cared to inquire his age; he might be verging | 
on the confines of middle life. he might be| 
treading the down-hill of life, but this made no| 
difference in the opinion of the world. He was 
handsome and young-looking, as enthusiastic in 
feeling a3 a boy, yet as prudent and guarded in 
conduct as a Sage. Many an anxious mother 
gladly entrusted her daughter on her entrance in 
society, to the watchful guardianship of one who 
had trodden the paths of wovldly pleasure until 
he knew every pitfall in the way. 

This confidence on the part of his matronly 
friends, had given rise to a set of affections within 
the bosom of the solitary bachelor which were 
almost unique in their character. He was 
beloved and trusted as implicitly by the young, 


as by their elders; and there was no one who 
more frequently listened to heart-warm confes- 
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sions and tender histories. He had gentle words 
goed counsel, efficient service for all, and his 
mind must have been a perfect store-house 


of 
love’s memories. There were always some one 
or two young ladies over whom he was, in a 


manner, the especial guardian; not exactly self. 
constituted, nor yet deliberately chosen by them- 
selves, but made so by accidental circumstances 
and strong sympathies. Over these fair girls he 
watched with unwearied care, repelling all that 
was evil, inviting all that was good; and, like a 
ministering spirit, surrounding the youthful 
heart with an atmosphere of purity and affection, 
Many an early folly, many a bewilderment of the 
excited fancy, many an error of foolish enthu- 
siasm was thus prevented by his care. 

His position in regard to these adopted wards 
was a curious one. He was not the lover nor 
the brother, nor even that delightfully equivocal 
relative, ‘the cousin,’ but he had a feeling com- 
pounded of alltheseclaims. He had a lover-like 
jealousy of all compromise of feeling in his 
‘pets,’ as he styled them; a brotherly pride to 
be satisfied in their dignified deportment in 
society, and asort of piquant cousinly tenderness, 
which, while it never exceeded the bounds of 
respect, yet gave a tone of gentle familiarity to 
his manners. The truth was, that the genuine 
affectionateness of his nature, gave peculiar 
charms to such “elective affinities,” and there 
was to him an exceeding joy in this indulgence 
of earnest yet unimpassioned tenderness. 

He would conduct his favorites into society, 
watch over them there with kindly solicitude, 
guard them from premature or mistaken attach- 
ments, and when ‘the hour and the man’ had 
come, when the young heart had really given 
itself out to true affection, he would resign his 
sweet charge into the hands of a husband. A 
strange and inexplicable sorrow would rise up 
within his heart when he arrived at this point. 
He was sensible of a pang, a feeling of bereave- 
ment at the moment, which almost made him 
shrink from forming anew such ties. But time, 
and the unselfish contemplation of aiother's 
happiness always restored him to his equanimity, 
and ere he was aware of it, some other fair girl 
had glided into the vacant place in his affections. 

Such had been the course of Harry Langley’s 
life, for more than fifteen years, and probably no 
man ever suffered less from the desolateness of 
bachelor life, for although his fine mansion 
was unblessed by the presence of woman, yet 
wherever he went he found female society; 
female affectionateness, and female trustfulness. 

In early youth Langley had wasted himself 















upon a vain and exhausting love. He had 
poured out his affections into a shallow channel 


which could not receive the full deep stream. | 


The lady of his choice, was one of calm, quiet 
dignified deportment, with an expression of intel- 
lectual refinement upon a face whose beauty was 
never softened by a single trace of emotion. No 
flush ever mounted over her pale cheek, no tear 
ever glistened in her clear eye, no teuch of 
irrepressible tenderness ever moulded her features 
into loveliness. Blinded by his imagination, 
Langley looked upon this immobility as the 
evidence of intense and concentrated feeling. 
He fancied her noble soul filled with grand and 
lofty sentiments, and in this unchanging calm- 
ness of look and dignity of manner, he saw the 
repose of sublime thought and earnest feeling. 

The lady was too proud for coquetry, and too 
cold for love. She was a woman without! 
passions, almost without affections, and her inter- 
course with Langley had been rather a course of 
experimentalizing upon her own heart than any 
attempt at winning a lover. 

“You think that I love you, Harry,” said this’ 
strange cold being, when at length his impatient 
tenderness broke the bounds of silence and he 
wooed her in gentle words; *“ You think that I 
love you, but mine is not the love which should 
lead me to the altar. I doubt whether I am 
capable of such a fervent affection as that of 
which you speak. I believe my soul hasno need 
of it. To some, this sort of love is the food of 
their very being, but I can live without it. I am 
sufficient for myself, and why then should I incur 
new duties when the sympathies which belong to 
them are distasteful to me. I shall probably 
never marry, and I certainly could never assimi- 
late myself to an earnest impulsive nature like 
yours which would be exacting in proportion as 
it was liberal.’ 

Langley never recovered from this shock. The | 
discovery of cold egotism when he had looked 
for concentrated tenderness, seemed to come 
with benumbing power upon his soul. The) 
trusting love of his noble heart was crushed. | 
He had been made for years the subject of | 
phychological experiment to a woman for whom | 
he was unfolding the inmost recesses of his) 
bosom, and when she had satisfied herself of her | 
own freedom from sympathetic needs, he was) 
coldly put aside. Such had been his experience | 
in affairs of the heart, and the result was aj 
perfect scepticism on his part of the truth or} 
permanence of woman’s feelings. He had then | 
plunged into society, seeking amusement from 
day to day as a palliative of the dull pain which 


| 
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preyed upon him, until, an accidental circum- 
stance seemed to awaken his interest in a young 
fair girl, who was suffering from the tyranny of 
mistaken parental affection. This was the 
beginning of those pleasant associations which 
had given so agreeable a coloring to his after 
life. By looking into one pure heart he had 
discovered the existence of true sentiment, and 

once convinced of this, he seemed to adopt as 

his especial mission, the charge of ministering to 

this sentiment wherever it might be found. 

Among those who claimed his especial re- 
gard, was one little fairy creature, who had 
climbed his knee when a mere infant, and had 
emptied his pockets of bonbons, before she could 
frame distinct utterance for her childish fancies. 
Aimée, or, as she was familiarly called, Amy, had 
grown up a delicate and graceful creature, with 
a rich complexion and dark sparkling eyes, show- 
ing evident traces of the Gallic descent to which 
her family could look back. She could never 
have been called beautiful, but she was lovely— 
for her face kindled with emotion, or lighted up 
with intellect, until it was full of sweetness and 
nobleness. Her elder sister. who was many years 
her senior, had been one of Langley’s pets and the 
splendor of a gifted intellect, had been in her 
case added to the glory of a saperbly beautiful 
person. Beside so dazzling a creature, the 
retiring and sensitive Amy had felt her utter in- 
significance, and although her sister was married 
long before Amy was old enough to appear in 
society, yet the light whichshe had shed around 
her, was most unfavorable to the gentle being 
who succeeded her. The brilliancy of one gifted 
member of a family is often the means of casting 
too deep a shadow over the rest, and in this case, 
the pride which Amy felt in her sister and the 
superiority which was still maintained by the 
gifted woman, made the young girl doubly self- 
distrustful. She was full of feeling and possess- 
ed great strength of mind, but she lacked the 
brilliant genius and the vivacious impulsive man- 
ner of her sister. So she shut her w>rm feelings 
up within her bosom, and with a manner always 
quiet, modest, and self-possessed, she entered 
society as a field of duty and responsibility rather 
than of pleasures and hopes. 

Langley had fondled Amy when a child, and 
his intimacy with her extraordinarily gifted sister 
had given her frequent opportunity of attaching 
herself to him. As she grew older, he noticed 
with wonder not unmixed with painful reminis- 
censes, the calm, quiet, equable manner which 
gradually grew over the waywardness of child- 
hood. There was something in the immobile 
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features and sustained deportment of Amy at | I 


sixteen, that reminded him painfuliy of his own) 
past life, but when he saw the quick flash of her | 
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because the first was unattainable. The com- 
| Promise of feeling and affection seemed to hey 
most unprincipled, although she knew that in the 


eye and the rich glow of her cheek during some | majority of marriages such a compromise has 


moment of excitement, he could not believe that 
she lacked the capacity of emotion. 
something undefined about her which made her 
an object of his especial interest, and ten years 
after he had ceased to be regarded in society as 


There was) 


voluntarily been made by one, perhaps by both 
of the parties. She had formed her own ideas 
of the kind of being who could command her 


| affections, and although even when she found 


herself garbing her ideas with the lineaments 


the dangler upon her sister, he appeared to sueb | of reality, she felt that it must ever be unattain- 


persons as the attendant upon the gentle Amy. | 
Quiet and gentle in her manners, Amy was yet | 
exceedingly distrustful of herself. She fancied) 


able to her. 
The knowledge came to Amy that she loved 


hopelessly and without return. It came to her 


that she had no decided talent, and the superiority | slowly and painfully, but she did not shut her 


she had witnessed in her sister, led her to believe 
that without this marked elevation of some par- 
ticular point of character, she must seem exceed- 
ingly common-place. She subdued the vanity 
which would have led her to murmur at this, 
but it took from her all desire to go out of her- 
self for enjoyment. Society had no attractions 
for one who sought not its amusements, shared 





_eyes to the bitter truth. 

| “Tt isnot a love at which I should blush,” 
said she, “for the object of itis noble and good— 
but it isa feeling which I must hide, because it 
| would only degrade me and pain another. | will 
_be silent and patient—my cheek shall not grow 
| pale with sorrowful fancies. 1 will be cheerful, 


_ useful and good—hiding a deep passion within 


not its sympathy, and hoped not its praises. The | my heart, but not giving over its existence. J} 


kindly friendship of Langley 
from becoming a selfish recluse, and in her heart 


of hearts, Amy thanked him for the appreciztion 


which he bestowed upon her. 
Years passed on. 


alone saved her | 


/need not the sustaining of outward evidences of 
\affeetion—I can be happy in many ways, and I 
can minister to the enjoyments of others, even 


| though one arrow may remain in the wounded 
Amy had discovered that| heart. To draw it out would be to wound me more 


it needed neither great beauty norde cided talents | ‘deeply with the barbed point—let it remain. | 


to win the suffrages of society. 


She had become | have one ungratified yearning, but I have many 
almost in spite of herself a belle; she had been) full dear blessings. 
elected a leader of fashion—she had seen men of | 


I will be content.” 
So Amy silenced her unquiet feelings, and in 


note sueing at her feet, and the knowledge that | gentle dignity she passed on through life, even as 
she could be beloved had come to her with a sweet || the swan glides over the surface of a stream— 
surprize of sudden joy; yet had Amy kept her) shaking off the drops that would stain its snowy 


heart intact within her bosom. 
certain standard in her own mind and no one 


had as yet equalled it—meanwhile she was the 


especial pet—the favorite of favorites, to her | 


old friend, who found that her character was a 
strong and beautiful combination of the very 


qualities he had fancied to exist in the woman | 


whom he had first loved. 
possessed pride, the calmness of temperament 


was there, but with it was combined flexibility 


of look ard voice, deep, quick feeling, and a) 


The dignity, the self- | 


She had a plumage. 
j * 


* - * * 


“Have you heard the news?” exclaimed the 
vivacious Mrs. Merry, as she entered a drawing 
room filled with morning visitors; “ We have 
lost our excellent friend Harry Langley!” 

** When did he die?” 
| “What was the matter with him?” 
| Why, I saw him in the street two days ago,” 
were the exclamations which sounded on all sides. 

“ Ah, poor fellow! he’s gone; we have nobody 


power of emotion quite equal to the power of | now with whom to entrust our young folks; he 


repression. 
Amy had reached her twentieth year, and 


officious friends began to picture the horrors of | 
future spinsterhood to one who lingered so long | 
ere she chose to fulfil her destiny by marriage. | 
| What! die in a love-fit?” 
She avowed her determina- | 


But Amy was in no haste to abridge her privi- 
leges and freedom. 
tlon never to marry « ‘second best’—never to| 


wed the man who stood second in her estimation ! morning.” 


was the last of the race of useful old bachelors.” 
| “But do tell us all about it; did he die with 
gout or apoplexy?” 

He was carried off by something more dan- 
gerous than either—it was a love-fit!”” 


“T did not say he was dead, only that we had 
lost him, and thie is true, for he was married this 
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“ And pray, who has been tempted by his fine | Original. 
estate to make a fool of him at his time of life?” THE BOURG DE COPAIRE:* 

“He has married one who is too wealthy to || How he took the strong Castle of Thurie, and 
find his estate atemptation; Amy Leslie scarcely | toon Ellinor of Auraye to his wife. 
needs to marry for money.” 1 . 

“And has he actually married Amy Leslie, Latin wi oe hese e emo 

; a c of “Marmaduke Wyvil,” “Cromwell,” “The 

after flirting with her sister so outrageously seven | Brothers ;” etc. ete. 
or eight years ago? Do tell us all about it?” } “You have all heard, I fancy, how Sir John 

“There is little to tell; Amy has loved him | Aymery, the English knight, of whom Sir Hugh 
from her childhood, and therefore it was that she || was speaking before supper—he was the greatest 
rejected so many eligible matches. He discov- |! captain that we had—made an excursion down 
ered some how or other that his feelings were | the Loire toward la Charité; and how he fell 
more deeply interested in Amy than prudence || into an ambuscade of the lords de Rougemont 
would allow, and deliberately set himself to work |) 


Sania . jand de Venddéme, with the men of the arch 
to cure himself of such a folly. Unfortunately | priest; and how they took him prisoner, for they 


for his resolution, it happened that Amy was} were much the stronger, and forced him to pay 
riding out with her father one afternoon, and / them forty thousand franks down for his ransom. 
while passing through the lane which winds | faye you heard tell of this ?” 

around Langley’s grounds, her horse took fright. | « Some of us, but notall,” answered Sir Hugh; 
She was thrown violently from the saddle, and | “T was in Brittanny at that time, and shall be 
severely injured by the fall. She was carried | glad to learn it.” 

into Langley’s, as being nearest to the scene of | “ Well, sirs,” continued Ernauton—* Sir John 
the accident, and it was during the alarm excited | was much enraged at this, and swore that he 
by her situation, that the good bachelor first | 
betrayed his real feelings toward the sufferer. | | 
don’t know all the circumstances attendant upon 
their mutual understanding of each other, but 
one thing is certain, that when Amy once more 
left the chamber to which her injuries had con- |) 
fined her for several weeks, she was the betrothed 
bride of Harry Langley.” | 


would have his revenge, ere he would enter again 
into his own fort; and he collected a large body 
: of companions, and came to la Charité, and there 
| were we, that is to say, Lamit, and Carsuelle, 
and the Bourg de Perigord, and Bastot de Mau- 

leon, and myself—for we had come thither for 
| our amusement; and he prayed us to accompany 
him, to cross the Loire at Port St. Thibaut and 
scale the town and castle of Sancerre. ‘For I 
have made a vow,’ he said, ‘that I will never re- 
enter my own castle, till I have seen the boys of 
| Sancerre; and if we can conquer the garrison. 


“Well, | always supposed the old flirt would | 
i) 


| 

be caught at last in one of his own traps.” 
And such was the world’s comment upon one} 
of the most unselfish, devoted and happy a 


that ever blessed the destiny of human hearts. with the Earl’s children in it, Robert and Joha 


| 

and Louis, we shall be made-men, and masters of 
; the whole country. And we may do this,’ he 
| said, ‘right easily, for they suspect us not; nor 
| do they think any thing about us.’ 
“Then we said, ‘that is very true’—and we 
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TO 





Stitt I love thee, fondly love thee, 


Dost thou thus my love repay ? } 
Can those bitter tears not move thee, | promised to accompany him, and we put on our 


! armor and rode with him; but it was evil day 
"W , 

| for the most part of us that we did so—though 
| to me in the end it was a very great and most 


Not melt those icy looks away? 


Once when other days around us, 
Bade me kneel at Beauty's shrine ; | al a . 
Dien Revels Meee chaise Nad teal wn | fortunate beginning of most absolute good luck 


Thou had’st vowed thy heart was mine. 


Now unheeded is the token, 
Once the joy of happier hours; 
Now thy ev'ry vow is broken— 


Trampled as the earth-stewed flow’rs. 


| and happiness. 

«“ Now, sirs, it fell out that our plot was disco- 
|| vered, and we were all betrayed, and the whole 
| stratagem was known in the town of Sancerre, 
| almost as soon as we had made it. A valiant 
| squire there was at that time, from the lower parts 


When some transient cloud hangs o’er thee, | of Burgundy, called Guichart d’Albigon, who 
Or some distant mem’ry wake ; was the governor of the town, and took especial 
Think of him that doth adore thee— } 


C—O 


Soon to perish for thy sake! ij « Concluded from page 194. 
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care to guard it and the Earl’s children, who | 


were all three of them knights. Now it so hap- 


pened that this Guichart sent a brother of his, | 


whom he had—he was a monk in the abbey of 


St. Thibaut near Sancerre—into the town of la 
Charité with some composition money that he 
owed us, and this monk learned all about it, and 


what our numbers were, as well asthe names of 


all the captains of our garrisons, and also at what 


hour and in what manner we should cross the 
Loire at Port St. Thibaut—and this should be a 


proof to us ever to regard as spies, all flags and 
trumpets and messengers and heralds of the 


enemy, and to keep a good watchon them. For 


of Heaven's truth, we were exceeding careless in 


this matter; and if it had not been so, many good | 
men-at-arms and noble captains that now are but | 
dust, would have been under shield bearing them- | 
selves boldly ; and I should not have won so faira’ 
bride, nor have been telling you now this story. 

“ Well, the monk went his way, and told all that | 
he had seen and heard to Guichart d’Albigon; | 
and Guichart made instant preparations for de- | 


fence, and sent notice to all the knights and | 


squires of Berry and the Bourbonnois, and to 
the captains of all the garrisons about, that they 
were good four hundred spears—and they placed 
a strong ambuscade of two hundred spears and 


better, in a wood near the town, not far from the 
And we 
knew nothing of all this, nor suspected that we 


spot where we must cross the river. 


had been betrayed. 
“* The vesper-bells were ringing when we sallied 


out blithe of heart and gay from la Charité, and | 
° . P | 
rode on briskly till we came to Prully; and there 


we took boats and crossed the Loire, as we in- 
| 
It was near day -break, 


tended, about midnight. 


however, ere we had got all our horses over, and 


so we left a hundred men to guard the boats and 


our horses, and then marched on for the town, | 
thinking nothing, cad passed by the ambuscade, | 
which lay close in the wood. But they, when 

| 


we had gone by them about a quarter of a league, 


sallied out and fell upon our men whom we had | 


left at the river side, and slew them all, except the 
prisoners whom they made, instantly, and mount- 
ing on our horses pursued quickly after us, and 
were at the town almost as soon as we. 


“* Now the town is builtona hill, witha narrow | 


and winding road between tall hedges and vine- 
yards on either hand leading up to the foot of it; 
and when we were in the very midst of this defile, 


unable to extend our front or extricate ourselves, 
the Count of Sancerre himself and Guichart 
d’Albigon and two hundred more sallied forth 
from the gates, and attacked the head of our’ 





a 
column with great fury, shouting ‘Our lady for 
Sancerre!’ The shock of lances was very great, 
and even then it was a murderous battle: but 
what hurt us most was that there were men posted 
in the vineyards behind the hedges, who shot 
felly at us with cross-bows, and hurled great 
stones and flints that hurt us much, and we 
could do no hurt to them again, for we could not 
come at them. 

“Still we were winning our way onward, and 
not thinking of retreat, when the same cry, ‘Our 
lady of Sancerre,’ arose from behind us, and up 
came Sir Louis and Sir Robert de Sancerre, who 
had formed the ambuscade, sticking their spurs 
into our horses, and instantly dismounting attack- 
ed us very fiercely. 

“Of God’s truth, I have been in many skir- 
mishes, and escalades of towns, and in pitched 
battles, too—Poictiers was one of them—but all 
that I had ever seen before was but child’s play to 
this onslaught under the walls of Sancerre; for 
we were hemmed in as I tell you on all sides, and 
we could neither disperse nor retreat, but as one 
man of us was hewed down or dragged away 
prisoner, another stepped into his place and fought 
till he went down likewise, and then another— 
until we were all captives or slaughtered, except 
Naudon here, and a few who were in the centre, 
and cut their way with their battle-axes through 
the hedge, scattered the servants in the vineyard, 
and recovering their horses escaped as best they 
could. 

**Guichart d’Albigon made Sir John Aymery 
his prisoner, but the good knight, though he 
might well have ransomed himself from Guichart, 
could not compound with a sterner captor, for he 
bled to death of the wounds he had received in 
the melee. But Carsuelle, Lamit, Lamontgis, 
Philip du Roc, le Pesat de Pauviers, and I, were 
all taken, and marched in great triumph into the 
castle of Sancerre, and the free companies never 
suffered such loss in all France as they did that 
day. 

‘‘T was the prisoner of the Count of Sancerre 
himseli, for it was to him I yielded me—but he 
dealt not with me asa gentleman or knight at all, 
for, when they had set on each of the rest a ran- 
som, and, after it was paid, suffered them to go 
free with passports, to quit the French kingdom, 
and go whithersoever it seemed good to them— 
me, the Count held in his dungeon, and would 
not name a price for me, but swore he would 
have me put to death—and that not by the axe 
as a man of gentle birth anda soldier, but a4 
base marauder by hanging or drowning or some 
such ignominious and foul means. 





we es 
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« And his pretext for this was that when a year |} 
before I might have taken his esquire Gilbert 
d’Esterre, in a skirmish in the Beauvoisis, not far 
from Beaumont sur Oise, I thrust my lance a 
hand’s breadth through his body, and hanged him 
on a tree, with his shield reversed about his neck. 
It was quite true that I did so; but no cause at 
all, why he should so deal with me; for this Gil- 
bert d’Esterre was a traitor and liar, and died as 
he deserved, seeing that he took my brother-in- 
arms Louis de Keranlouet and thirty others, on 
terms of liberal surrender at Mezier en Brenne, 
and, after they had yielded them to his honor, 
drowned them most shamefully in the Greuse, 
which runs beneath the walls. Therefore, I slew 
him—and, with the aid of Heaven, I will repay 
one day to the Count of Sancerre the wrongs 
that he has done me and the shame to boot. 

“For thirty days they kept me, buried alive I 
may say, in the dungeon-keep of the castle, 
without either wine or light, or sufficient food to 
support nature. They hoped by starving me, I | 


trow, to break down my mind and depress my 
heart, so that I should perchance play the craven, 
when they would lead me to my death. But, I 
thank the Lord for it with all my heart, they suc- | 
ceeded not; for in truth they did it but badly 
after all, and by halves; for they starved me not| 
enough to weaken me, but justenough to pinchme | 
and make me fierce and savage like a baited bear, 
so that I still defied them when they led me out 
to die, and threatened the Count with Sir John’ 
Hawkwood’s vengeance; but they only laughed | 
at my threats; and, for all I could say or do, they 
hanged me three times!” 

“Hanged you three times!” exclaimed Sir 
Hugh Calverley ; “* What mean you, in the Vir 
gin’sname? Hanged you three times, and you 
standing there alive, and telling us about it !”” 

“Ay, did they; for they cut me down still, 
before I wasI dead, and brought me back with 
essences and strong waters—and that’s not all 
either, for they drowned me once, too, and that 
was the making of me!” 

“The making of you, was it?” said Naudon 
le Bagerant—* Now may all the good saints 
protect me from being so made; for! have, gen- 


tlemen, a most invincible antipathy to cold 
water.”’ 


“Go on! go on—Ernauton,” cried the knight 
of Calverley—“I am more interested in your 
tale than Ithought to be, even: and I swear, that 
if this be no wild jest of yours, I swear, I say, 
by my patron Saint, fair St. George, and by my 
hopes of salvation, that this Lord of Sancerre 
shall rue his unknightly bearing !” 
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* Jest—good Sir Hugh,” said Ernauton—“it 
was avery sorry one for me, if it were one, at 
leastthen [thought so. But he who pretends to 
judge of any thing unless by its consequences, 
and that long afterward, is but a fool. Well. 
gentlemen, it was a fair calm afternoon in July, 
and the sun had been hot and powerful all day, 
and was now setting quietly beyond the grand 
blue hills to the westward, when they led me out 
of my dungeon into the castle court. It was so 
long since I had seen the blessed day-light, that 
my eyes blinked at first like an owl’s, and I was so 
weak between hanging and starvation and confine- 
ment and one thing or another, that I could 
hardly walk across the court. A roar of laughter 
it was, I believe that first aroused me, and when 
I looked about me I saw that on the Bartizan or 
Balcony before the windows of the great upper 
Hall, there was a gay company assembled. 
Among them I beheld and recognized at once 
the Earl of Sancerre, and his three sons, the 
Lords John, and Louis, and Robert, and Guichart 
himself, and many others whom [ knew, and had 
met in the field oftentimes; but what over- 
powered me, I confess, was that I saw there was 
several ladies in the party—one was the proud 
Countess of Sancerre, and another, I knew her 
in a raoment, was the sister of the squire I had 
slain. But there was a third, a tall graceful girl 
with a skin of snow, long clus‘ering dark ringlets, 
eyes full of fire and glory, and a bright vermeil 
hue on her cheeks and her laughing lips. But 
as her eyes fell upon me, she turned as pale as 
marble, and her limbs shook so, that I thought 
she would have fallen; and I do not well know 
how it was, but in an instant I had forgotten all 


| about myself—though i had no doubt at all, but 


that I was led out to die, and found that I was 
dreaming strange day-dreams about her. 

‘Well, she spoke earnestly for a moment or 
two to the Countess and then to the Earl, and 
when they shook their heads, she turned away 
as if to go; but the Countess said something to 
her quite sharply, and I caught the word ‘ com- 
mand,’ as she raised her voice; and the young 
girl remained, though it appeared to me unwill- 
ingly, and kept her eyes constantly fixed, as if 
they were rivetted on me by some painful fasci- 
pation, upon my pale face and wasted form. 

* What, ho! marauder,” cried the Earl, with 
a sneering smile on his thin lips—* Knowest 
thou wherefore thou art brought hither?” 

“If you call me, marauder,” I replied, foz I 
was careless of my life, knowing, indeed, that all 


care of it would have been but thrown away— 


‘forall you are Earl and Count, you lie in your 
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throat! I defy all the world to show that I ever || 


——_— 


either; for most of this company, it is like, wil] 


took the value of a pin from an unarmed man, || come to one end or the other, and then they wil] 


or levied a contribution on an open town, or held |, 


know better than by my telling. This—once for 


° . i . . 
a woman to ransom, or harmed a prisoner in my |\all! drowning is far the worst--and I was as 


life!” 


‘much drowned as I could be, had ‘hey left me in 


“Ha!” cried the Count, furiously ** Now it is || the well until now—for I felt nothing, and knew 


thou that liest; didst thou not slay Gilbert 
d’Esterre, when he had yielded, and hang him | 
npon a tree?” 

“Aye! did I,” I replied, “ but not after he had 
yielded, for I refused to take him to surrender. 
But I did slay and hang him afterward, because | 
he drowned my brother at-arms Louis de Keran- 
louet, surnamed le Breton, with thirty others, | 
after they had surrendered Muzier en Brenne 
upon composition as all the world knows. And | 
hark you, Count of Sancerre, for all you are ed 
powerful to-day, I look to live yet, to hang you, 
too—and I will do it by the heels, if I do, I 
promise you!” 

“*By the bones of St. Paul! but that you 
never shall! Pluck off the cover of the well, 
varlets; hand up the bucket, and tie the bastard | 
to the rope, in place of it—not round his neck! 
not round his neck! under his arms, and let his 
fetters ballast him! What wil! you say to that, 
ha! Ernauton?’ 

«That you will give me more to drink, than 
you have done to eat, while I have shared your| 


hospitality—and that I trust in heaven, you will i 





be soon shut up in your walls here, and be forced 
to drink the man-broth you are brewing,’ I! 
replied, * but will you not give me a confessor?’ | 

** My answer made them all laugh, but I did not | 
laugh I promise you, for, in despite all my | 
mockery, I expected right certainly that my time | 


was come, and you would have thought so too; | 


nothing, and did not dream even, until I came to 


myself, all at once, in my dungeon two hours 


afterward, with a surgeon at my elbow, and the 
Earl grinning at me—and he grinned more, when 


, they said that I was coming to; and I trust, lads, 


that I shall see him grin his death-grin yet, for 
all the good he has done me—for good it did turn 
out in the end! 

“Well, it was not for mercy, that he spared 
me you may be sure; since he told me that for 


‘my impudence, he intended to drown me a little 
} 


every day, ‘till my strength should give way 
under it, ‘ and I think,’ he added, ‘ that with care, 
and our good friend Construcci’s aid, we shall 
manage to have fun with you fifteen or perhaps 
twenty times first. So au revoir, Ernauton,’ he 





continued ‘or a demain, rather, I should say—at 


noon, you shall take another swim,’ and so saying 


he took himself off and the Italian quacksalver 
| along with him. 

“ This was a very pleasant prospect, certainly! 
|and, tosay the truth, I did not above half like the 
looks of it, and I began to bethink me if there 
was no way by which I could finish the job for 
myself, and save them the trouble, or the fun, 
as they called it—but after a while, I reflected 
that there is hope always, while there is life, and 
so [ went to sleep; and I was in the right of it; 
for I was never drowned again, and I hope, I 
never shall be any more, for I assure you that it 
is not pleasant. Fill me a beaker of Burgundy 


for the rope was fastened about me in a moment, || now, Naudon; I am sure I have earned it fairly. 


and I was dragged to the well’s edge—and the | 
Count shouted, ‘no! no! we have no time for| 
confession!’ and as he spoke four of his fellows | 
hoisted me up in their arms, and just at that 
moment, I can’t tell why, my eyes fell again upon | 
that tall fair girl, and she was still gazing at me | 


Pshaw! pshaw! man, not that little piddling 
thimble, the big beaker there—that will do. So! 
that is something like, not at all bad wine either. 
Now are you tired, lads, or shall I go on.” 
“Go on,” said Calverley, “I swear I never 





heard aught that moved me so much with curi- 


with terror and agony and a sort of wild interest || osity and wonder,” and all the voices of those 


mingled in her gaze, which it seemed impossible | 
for her to withdraw from me. And I shook my H 
| felt something touch my shoulder. | started up 


right hand loose, and waved it to her, crying: 

““*God bless you, gentle lady, for that kind) 
look—bear witness to the world that Ernauton || 
dies, fearing nothing!’ 

“I had no time to say any more, had I desired 
it even—for the next moment they let me fall, | 
and I soused over head and ears into the water, |! 
exceeding stinking water it was too! Well, it is| 
no use to describe what drowning is or hanging | 








present urged him to continue his narration. 
“Well, I was fast asleep that night, when I 


in a minute, and there as pale as death, cheeks 
lips and brow and bosom, stood that fair girl, 
alone, with a small lamp in one hand, and a key 
in the other. She laid her finger on her lips, 
unlocked my fetters ina moment, and made mea 
sign to follow her. At the door lay the warder 
with an empty can beside him, buried in stupid 
sleep; and under an arch at the further end of 
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the court I saw two girls joking and laughing 
in the shadow with three of the sentinels whom 
they had lured off their posts, and whose atten- 
tion they continued to occupy, while, led by my 
fair guide I glided out into the castle-yard, stole 
along inthe shadow of the buttresses, and enter- 
ing another door-way passed up a flight of stone 
steps and was admitted into the hallowed precincts 
of Ellinor of Auraye’s chamber. 

* There were lights burning there, and a table 
spread with some meats and wine, and a little 


Bretonne maiden waiting for us apparently io| 


great trepidation. As soon as we were in the 
chamber, and the door closed bebind us, she 
exclaimed, ‘ Thank God! all has so far gone well! 
look out, look out of the turret window and see 


if those other girls are coming.’ 
“The little maiden ran into a closet adjoining | 


and looking out exclaimed, ‘ They want to come, 
they want to come, lady, but the men will not 
let them. Now Gros Raoul has got Janette 
about the waist and is kissing her! Ha! ha! 
that is right, she dealt him a rare buffet and here 
they are, free—here they are, shall I let them 
in!” : 

“*Ay! Marie Jeanne!’ she replied, with a 
deep sigh; and then she looked at me with an 
expression which I read at a glance, for it said to 
me, as plain as words could have spoken, see 
what risks to my fair name I am running, what 
misconstructions I am defying, to preserve you, 
so that I answered in a whisper instantly : 

“* Let me go back, lady, let me go back to) 
my prison—better that he should drown me 
fifty times, than that your good report should | 
suffer !—’ 


““* My good report!’ she said, with a calm and || 
haughty smile, ‘my good report my God | 


will guard for me! Say, do you know me, sir?’|| men-at-arms with several horse-litters and some 
“*T never saw you lady, ‘till this day upon! ladies with their damsels and waiting-women 


the Bartizan.’ 


—SSS== z ee —————————— —— 
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‘vertugardin, as they call it, and an embroidered 


was passed by a long cavalcade of knights and 
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it. Promise me only, that you will never tell 


how you escaped until I too shall be at large!” 
“TI need not tell you that I promised, or that I 


kept my word. What more passed then, I tell to i 
no man, this only that it was all in honor, and as 
of a brother in his pure sister’s chamber. Thenas 
for my escape, her girls shaved off my mous- 
tache, and painted my light eye-brows black, and 
my cheeks red and white, and bedizened me with 
as many long back curls as there are in my Arab 
Malek’s tail, and covered my head with a girl's 
curls, and I know not how many hundred yards 
of pink and silver ribbon, and decked me with a 


petticoat and a pair of chopines half a yard high, 
so that I came near tumbling down at every step. 
But it was so good a disguise, that when the 
gates were opened in the morning, and they led 
me out in the midst between two of them, under 
the pretext that I wasa girl from the tailor’s shop, 
one of the soldiers swore I was the prettiest lass 
he had ever seen, and must needs put his arm 
about my waist and kiss me. He got his mouth, 
I trow, full of flour and red paint, that he swore 
lustily, and called me a painted Jesabel, but we 
laughed at him, and got off safely to the tailor’s 
shop; and there they undressed me again, and 
dressed me up a second time as a peasant girl, 
and gave me to an old woman who brought milk 
in an ass cart, in from the country, and she 
conveyed me safe as far as to Prully on the other 
side the Loire, and I got clear, after a few days, 
and travelling by night disguised sometimes as a 
movk, sometimes as a jongleur, and sometimes 
as a beggar, I made my way toward the Albigeois 
where I expected to meet some of my comrades. 

«One day while 1 was travelling thus afoot, I 


| riding along on horseback, and who should it be, “ 
“*But I know you,’ she said, ‘do you) but my good Lord of Sancerre with his sons and 

remember how you gave your last drop of wine,| his lady and her train. But I might not see 

though you were yourself well nigh perishing | Ellinor of Auraye, nor guess where she was 

with thirst and heat in the desert, when the | until I saw one litter closely fastened up and 

French king was beseiging that city of Africa—) guarded all the time, and then I misdoubted that 

I know not its name—to a youthful esquire, who ‘some ill had befallen her. Now at that time I 

so escaped death awhile, to die of the plague but ! was dressed as a jongleur, and that so well, that 

a few days later? Well, that youth was my/| none of them discovered me; and they made me 

brother. 1 am the lady of Auraye in Brittanny— play and sing to them, while they halted and 

Ellinor of Auraye! but this Count of Sancerre | dined at noonday by a spring in the forest; and 

has seized me, and keeps me for my lands’ sake, || when I had played and sung to them sufficiently, 

hoping that he shall force me to wed one of his | they sent me off to get my meat with the varlets 

three sons, but that I shall never do. I resolved, | and the camp followers; and then I played my 

when I saw that it was you, to save your life for part so well, that I learned all about it, how 

my brother’s sake, and I thank God, I have done" Ellinor of Auraye was a prisoner, as I thought, 
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in the litter; and how the Count was carrying her 
to Thurie in the Albigeois, and how it was feared 
that he meant to starve her to death in prison, 
unless she would wed one of his three sons, for 
he was fiercely set against her since she had 
aided the escape of the Bourg de Copaire from 
his castle of Sancerre. 

“As you may think, I resolved many plans for 
rescuing the lady, but I could hit on none feasi- 
ble, and ere I could make up my mind what I 
would do, they journeyed on and outstripped me 
soon, for they were well-mounted, and I afoot and 
aweary. Natheless, I journeyed after them as 
best I might, and on the third day afterward, it 
was St. Julian’s day, the traveller’s patron !—so, 
all thanks be to him! as I passed through a little 
wood, where two roads crossed, whom should I 
meet, but Bastot de Mauleon with ten stout Eng- 
lish lances, journeying to his castle of Cuillet, 
which he held with a garrison of fifty spears, be- | 
side archers, yeomen, and varlets, plenty to guard 
the walls. 

“At first so cunningly was I disguised that 
even Bastot knew me not; but when I tol: him | 
who I was, he entertained me right nobly, lent | 
me a horse and arms, and took me with him to 
the castle of Cuillet. When I was there, I told | 
him all that had happened, and we laid a plot 
how we would win the castle of Thurie, and set 
fair Ellinor of Auraye free from the villain Earl. 

“It was long ere we could effect it; and for | 
more thansix weeks, in different disguises I went 

and came as a spy between Cuillet and Thurie, | 
till I had reconnoitered it well, and found out all | 
a we required to know, and in the end we took | 

; for | learned that on St. John’s day, the Lord | 
of Sancerre was about to send all his best men- | 
at-arms and his knights away with his lady and | 


and 1 placed Bastot with forty-four spears in 
ambush in the wood, and I myself, with six picked 
men, the smallest and the sharpest of our band, 
disguised as women, with pails in our hands. went 
and hid ourselves in the hay, until such time as 
the gates were open, and the girls came down to 
the fountain. And when we saw that they were 
coming, each of us took his pail and filled it, and 
set it on his head, and so we made for the town. 
our faces covered with handkerchiefs, as if to 
shield us from the sun, which had just risen, and 


| shone full in our eyes, so that no one could 


know us. 

“The women who met us, cried, ‘ Holy Mary 
how early must you have risen this morning!” 
and we replied to them in feigned voices, and 
passed on to the gate ; and there we found only one 


jof the guards awake, and he sitting on a bench 
| was mending shoes, and took no heed of us as we 


entered—the rest were all asleep in the guard- 
room. The last of us who came in blew his 
horn as a notice to the ambuscade to advance, 
and thereupon the soldier looked up from his 
shoe, and cried out—‘ Hola! hola! who is it that 
has blown the horn?’ 

* T answered, ‘It is a priest that is going into 
the country; I know not whether he be the 
curate or chaplain of the town.’ 

“« That is true,’ replied he; ‘It is Sir Francis, 
our priest, who goes early into the fields to look 
for hares ;’ but as he spoke, he arose, and as our 


| comrades, who had dismounted in the wood, were 


/now coming rapidly toward the town, I saw that 
| all would be discovered. Sol put my dagger into 
‘his throat very quietly, and in five minutes we 
hi ud bound all the guard, whom we took fast 
asleep i in their beds. Then, without more ado, 
we made straight for the castle, and before they 


her train to his own town and castle of Sancerre; | could raise Po bridge or shut gate, we were on 


while one of his sons should tarry at T hurie, | 
doubtless to work some base cruelty against that | 


|| them, crying, ‘Copaire! Copaire! St. George, 
for Ernauton de Copaire!’ 


fair and gentle lady. | “Such people’s hearts are generally made of 
“Then we waited no longer, for the second | very soft stuff, and they yielded themselves in- 


day, after the men-at-arms had gone away, we | stantly, and one of them led us to the lord's 
took fifty men from Cuillet and we rode all the | bed-chamber, where I hoped to catch him asleep, 
day, over heaths and through woods, and about | and by the Lord that liveth! had I done so, I 
midnight we came to a little wood about three | would have hung him by the heels from the 
hundred yards from the gate, with a fair level | coping of his own castle, till the crows should 
meadow between it and the town, which was all have ate him !—and I yet hope to do so!—But for 


covered then with heaps of new-mown hay. 
**Now, in that meadow there is a beautiful | 
spring of water, at which the women come every 
morning from the town and castle to fill their | 
pails and vessels ; and this done they carry them 
back on their heads. Now all this I had learned 
while I was lying as a spy round about the town; ! 


that time he had escaped by a subterranean pas- 
sage that led out into the fields, and he is still at 
large. 

“The sweet ladye of Auraye, we soon found 
‘plunged i in a dark and loathsome vault, where, in 
Heaven's truth, the wretch was starving her to 
God be praised, she had been 


death !—though, 
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there but two days, and therefore had suffered 


but little. 
aud what passed thereafter, I will not! 


We set her free, I need not tell you; 
It is 
enough to say that on the third day thence, she 
It was thus that I took the 
Thurie in the 


became my wife. 
castle of Albigeois, and won 
the fair Ellinor of Auraye; the first I gave to 
Bastot de Mauleon, and he sold it for one hun- 
dred the Dauphin of 
Auvergne—the second, by God's aid, i will 
keep till death do part us, and then will hope that 
we shall once again be joined, never to part again, 
in Paradise. 

“Gentles, my tale is ended. 
and to bed.” 


thousand francs to 


One rouse more 
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MARY’S BOWER. 
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Strike soft the lute! the hour is near 
Of eve and balmy rest; 

The hour to muse o’er memories dear 
Of those we’ve loved the best: 

And when thy hand hath rous’d each chord 
Along the fretted frame, 

If thou should’st lack for gentle word, 


Oh, sing my Mary’s name. 


Tell how each night ’mid clustering vine 


And beds of primrose pale, 
Unveiling thus a brow like thine, 


' 

She woo’d the wandering gale ; | 
Tell how the bower in which we stand 
Was once her chosen grove, 
And these the strings her practiced hand | 
Taught to discourse of Love. 


Strike soft the lute! ‘tis daylight’s close 
And time to touch the wire, 

This is the hour her song arose 
Who lov’d so much the lyre ; 

Once more along its trembling breast 
Excite the silver tone, 

’Till voice and lute and golden West 


| 
| 
Bring back my Mary gone. | 
{ 


But as thy passion numbers ring 
Athwart the eventide, 

Minstrel! touch light the tell-tale string, 
Which warns me how she died— 

For in her youth—even as the flower 


Whick opes at morning’s ray, 
And closes ere the evening hour— 


She bloom’d—and past away. 


Fort Ontario, August, 1844. 
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Original 

REVERIES OF A DISAPPOINTED WRITER. 
You ask the detail of my literary experience, 
my friend, the depressing and painful experience 
Alas! its 
recording avail, save to recall more freshly to my 


of a disappointed man. what will 
memory the perplexities of a visionary and 
unprofitable youth, the struggles of an aspiring, 
but wasted intellect? It will reveal no truth you 
have not already seen, if you have learned to 
look around you in the world, for mine is a life 
of every-day occurrences, my past has been but 
a common history of vague mental excitement 
and illusion, and my future will point no rare nor 
startling moral. My whole career has been a 
season of intellectual activity and practical idle- 


ness, of lofty aiming and faint realization, a 


_ fascinating and useless dream, whose loveliest 


| portions are long ago forgotten. 


| scarcely need linger over the circumstances 


| of my early years, for with most of them you 


are acquainted. You know that I was an only 
child and my mother soon became a widow. Ah! 
what a world of loneliness lies in those few brief 
words! My very infancy was solitary, and my 
first recollections bring me but one face with soft 
sad eyes gazing often and earnestly into mune, 
but one voice, the sweetest that childhood ever 
knows. My mother! how mournfully that name 
revives the reality of years passed in vain, of 
labor and expectation drawing silently and list- 
lessly to their close! 

I was religious even as a child; I do not mean 
religious in the sectarian sense of the term, for 
it was much later in existence that I felt the 
strong necessity of anchoring my faith in the 
haven of the church, but my mother was strictly 
pious and the first words I learned from her lips 
were those of prayer. My mind also, was 
naturally contemplative, and thoughts too vague 
and undefined for the practical purposes of this 
world, found a deep pleasure and gratification in 
dwelling on the revealed light of the land, lying 
beyond the grave. 

My mother had been reared and educated 
amid the ceaseless bustle of a great city, but 
immediately after ber husband’s death, had 
, where she owned 





retired to the village of 


some property, and there my first years were 


tranquilly spent. It was a beautiful and quiet 
spot, apart from the hum of men, and retaining 
in its limited society, much of the primitive 


simplicity of the olden time. It was the very 


place to foster romantic yearnings and visionary 
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tendencies, the very place fora man to grow oid, and 
yet in practical knowledge, to continue as a child. 

Six months previous to my departure from 
home to enter the University of ——, the social 
pleasures of our little town were increased by the 
We had been hitherto 
dependent on the occasional accidental visits of 


arrival of a new pastor. 


missionaries and travellers for our public religious 
services, for the parish was too poor to offer an 


inducement to a talented or ambitious man, but 
' 


my mother’s untiring zeal in endeavoring to 
improve this state of affairs was at last rewarded 
by the establishment of a settled clergyman. Of 
him, we only knew that he was eminent for unos- 
tentatious piety, and more than ordinarily versed 
in theological learning. 
and he came among us to seek the repose he 
needed, and still to do good. His sole compa- 


nion was a daughter, a year younger than myself, | 


and of his other ties we heard nothing, for his 


birth place was beyond the seas, and he seemed | 


to be a man of sorrows who did not willingly 
recall a past deeply acquainted with grief. 

I shall never forget the emotion that thronged 
upon me, when I heard for the first time from 
the pastor's lips, the solemn and touching liturgy 
of the Church of England. It had sounded 
often before me ; I had mechanically followed its 
rules and responses, but never had I felt the full 
beauty of its holiness, as when the rich, reveren- 
tial tone of the stranger's voice spoke those 


prayers, among the most perfect ever framed by | 


human hearts. It is one of the inexplicable, yet 


every day mysteries of our nature, the different 


effects the same circumstance will work on our 
minds at different periods. 
when clearer light dawns transiently upon us, 
when for an instant the veil is drawn aside which 
shadows even familar things, and the guiding 
angels beside our path lend us for a moment the 
reflection of their own light. The lustre passes 
speedily away, but the memory never loses the 
graphic impression bequeathed by its transitory 
gleam, and the thoughts thus graven and hallowed | 
dwell long with us, to sanctify our common life. 

I have spoken of the pastor's daughter: it is | 
enough now to say that she was innocent and | 
beautiful, and that we loved each other well. J | 
quitted my home to enter college, with the | 
echoes of sweet promises lingering around me | 


There seem times 


and with a mother’s prayerful tenderness blessing 
my pilgrimage. When I returned three years | 


afterwards, there remained of those promises | 
and of that tenderness, only two lowly and grassy ! 
graves———-My friend! there are sorrows too| 
those who 


sacred to be told to love us’ 





His health was feeble, | 
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| best, let those hours of agony pass unrecorded. 
I was thus left solitary, without a single tie to 
i link me to the world. I removed toa distant 
icity, where, free from the necessity of active 
| occupation, | employed my time in literary com- 
| position, and vague dreaming of a future whose 
reality I have never found. The years that have 
since elapsed, have witnessed nothing in my 
career but the intellectual efforts and frequent 
disappointments of a visionary ambition. You 
ask to read some of the hasty pencillings of that 
time : they consist merely of unconnected reflec- 
tions on various subjects relating to authorship, 
‘but I have outlived the sensitive vanity of early 
aspirations, and if the perusal of my idle thoughts 
can afford you pleasure, it is unhesitatingly 
yours. I transcribe them as they are recorded 
in the desultory journal it was my custom to 
keep. My friend! deal gently with these fancy- 
ings, for they have sometimes been written, when 


my soul was very sorrowful. 

Of all literary people, to consider them en 

/masse, the Germans exhibit most to interest and 

attract a thoughtful observer. They are most 
prone to enthusiasm in admiration, to that spon- 
taneous appreciation of genius which is next best 
to genius itself. Their reverence for the intel- 
lectual is a passion, perhaps the more intense, 
because the native minds which awaken it, are 
so often wrapt in clouds and beheld so through 
a glass darkly. But they are satisfied with the 
shadow which argues the existence of light, they 
/are content to do homage at the shrine of the 
temple, though the veil be closed over its sacred 
mysteries. 

There is something beautiful and elevated in 
this national worship of humanity's spiritual 
_portion, that kneeling down of mind before the 

mystical majesty of thought. Other countries 
_are prudent in their praise, they allow authors to 
wear out existence in toil, to waste years in vain 
expectation, often to linger in the world, but not 
of it, till the capacity for enjoyment is lessened, 
the yearning for distinction sunk into indifference, 
and the labor-worn writer shrinks in his mental 
solitude, from the final realization of the hope 
whose long-deferring had made his heart grow 
sick. Then, when adulation has lost its highest 
value, when the purple light has faded from the 
dream of life, and the flowers have withered 
beside the pathway now almost at its end, then 
the mass of men begin to comprehend the power 
which has been silently working and suffering in 
their midst, they gradually understand that a 
mighty intelligence has poured forth its wealth 
' unappreciated, and is now passing away. Theo 
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the national conscience suddenly grows tender, || and inspired among men. See the wondering rever- 
something of compunction arises for such care- | ence, greeting the incomprehensible vagaries of 
lessness, the few remaining years or months of Kant, a man of lowly birth, owing his eminence 
the literary laborer, are heaped with applause, |to no aristocratic advantages, and whose circle 
and the gift of approval whose bestowal would of observation was limited to the wild-dream- 
have brightened and blessed his working-day | world within his own soul, for Kant was wont to 
pilgrimage, is hung, a cypress garland, to droop | boast that he had never wandered thirty miles 
and die upon his grave. Now, such cases are of | from h’; first home. Gaze too, on the yet more 
rarer occurrence than in the days gone by, for) general worship of Géethe’s misty genius, feebly 
there is now a spirit of rivalry abroad in the world, | understood as its workings were, the admiration 
which renders each country ambitious of bringing | which embalmed every word he uttered, which 
forward its own intellectual stars, and we trust, || made his trifling acts things to be remembered, 
for the honor of human nature, that the sad exam- | and which had summoned forth so many well- 
ples of past centuries will never be with us again. read volumes recording the master spirit’s daily 
I have always thought an artist’s must be the | experience. 

most intense of disappointments. A literary Ah! these are the circumstances which make 
man, in the better sense of the term, finds a|| the endowment of intellect beautiful, which steal 
solace in the wide resources of knowledge, in) the sting from the thorns of trial, and make life, 
the vast unexplored fields of useful information, | despite its cares and disappointments and per- 
lying open to those whose meditations are high 'plexities a glorious and an immortal gift! 

and earnest. He possesses in the peculiar attri-| If ever the man lived, who was supremely cal- 
butes of his nature a refuge from the grief of | culated to excite and to sustain the marvelling 
neglect; his confirmed habits of observation admiration of the many, that man was Géethe. 
impart a living interest in passing events, and in| Full of spiritual fervor, confident in the convic- 


the proud consciousness of his own strength, he | tion of his own yet-unfolded resources, child-like 
learns to forgive and forget the slights of others. | and simple in manner, but mighty in mind, the 
But the artist, whatever be the direction of his author of Faust and Wilhelm Meister, stood 
talent, dwells in a sphere to whose happiness || alone in his glory. _ He has no rival in his parti- 
praise is essential, and which, without it, has! cular province of literature: few have seen the 
nothing like peace. He revels in the beautiful, | far-reaching visions that arose like stars upon his 
and cannot seek comfort in the homelier details | sight, and amid the innumerable dreamers of his 
of the practical. The bewildering images of | land, none have dreamed more immortally. 
loveliness which throng about him, are only pre-|| Bulwer has remarked that a man must be a 
cious when he can make their charms visible to! second-rate genius, whose capability is not im- 
other eyes, and when he fails in that attempt, the | measurably above his works, and this is unques- 
very perfection of his visions become to him a) tionably correct. But there have been authors 
mockery. Oh! we should read a sad history | whose works have far exceeded their genius, who, 
could we gaze on the experience of the) from some fortunate combination of circum- 
painters and sculptors and musicians, who sought, | stances and impressions, have, as it were, gone 
and perhaps deserved immortality but whose | out of, and surpassed themselves. They write 
names have died with them! in their early efforts compositions they cannot 
The Germans are usually eager to acknow- | equal afterwards; they lack the progressive qual- 
ledge the actual presence of genius; they do not | ity of the loftiest and strongest order of talent— 
wait for the verdict of strangers to proclaim the they wander once, accidentally and successfully, 
mental power brightening their country. They) beyond their depth, but they can never do it 
do not delay, for death, like lightning to hallow again. D' Israeli, the younger, is an example of 
what it destroys, and then hasten to decorate the | this fact, and though his maturer works contain 
tomb of one whose career had been cheerless | much deserving commendation, he has not even 
and unpitied. Their pilgrimages are made to | equalled, as a whole, the beauty of Vivian Grey, 
the living principle, and they feel the force of his first and most finished composition. It may 
Superior intelligence while its vigor yet remains | be, that youth possesses its own evanescent in- 
among them, to guide and to instruct. Look at| spiration, and the same power which bursts forth 
the homage which every where followed the foot- | in spontaneous beauty when life and hope are in 
steps of Schiller, the universal approval that ren- | their morning bloom, grows calmer at last, and is 
dered his name a household word, never spoken | borne down and depressed by the harsh teach- 
but with honest pride, as the name of one blessed ings of graver and sadder reflection. 
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Tue shores of the Mediterannean, in what i is | 
called the Gulf of Génes, are covered with little | 
towns, such as the Savone, Noli, Fenale, Alben- 
gue and Oneille, which, though formerly repub- | 


lics, have preserved something of the virtues | 


necessary to a democratic government and some- | 
thing of that spirit of independence which | 
attaches a people to its manners, customs and | 
privileges. Oneille, above all the other fortified | 
places of that locality, has brave inhabitants, of a| 
bold character, faithful, and at the same time, 
obstinate. Oneille is the birth-place of excellent | 
seamen and of merchants as active as talented. 


The neighboring country is covered with olives, | 


from which is obtained the best oil—the riches | 
of the land. 

One of its richest proprietors, Matteo Peda- 
monte, in 1830, at the time of the visit of Doctor 
L———, was on the point of marriage. The 
Doctor had introductions to Matteo, whom he 
found in the midst of his nuptial preparations, 
and he was about withdrawing, when the young 
man insisted that he should become his guest, 
that he should take up his quarters in his house, 


and even that the Doctor should fill the place of 


his father in the ceremony which was to take 
place on the morrow. 
“T am an orphan,” said he; “I have no rela- 


tions, and since chance has sent you hither and | 


we are united by the ties of hospitality, fill the 
office of the dearest of friends—accompany me 
to the altar."’ 


This Matteo was a handsome bachelor of | 


twenty-five years of age, dark complexion, a bold 
aspect, and whose whole person, at the time he | 
received the Doctor, betokened contentment and | 
joy- 

* Monsieur,” said the Docter, “you have great 
love for your affianced one.” 

“Ah! yes. It is a marriage of pure love; she | 


has nothing but that which passes all riches and 
which all the gold in the world cannot give— | 


beauty, grace, and that charming manner which 


intoxicates. I feared I never should win her.” | 


“How! you are rich and handsome, and yet 
you despaired ?”’ 

“It was,” replied Matteo, “* because—but you 
do not—there was—” 

And Matteo stopped, muttered something and 
left what he had to say unsaid. 

The Doctor did not push his question. He | 


* From the French of Marie Aycord. 
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}accepted the use of a chamber contiguous to 
that of his host, dined téte-d-téte with Matteo, 
_and saw him immediately afterwards run away to 
| the residence of his betrothed. At ten o'clock 
| in the evening, the young man returned home, 
| passed rapidly through his room and presented 
himself before the Doctor, who had not vet 
retired to bed. Matteo was pale and depresse d. 
| What is the matter? my friend,” demanded 
the Doctor; “is your mney broken off?” 
** No, Monsieur, no.” 
| ** Has a quarrel taken place between you and 
| the relatives of the young girl?” 
! ‘“*None whatever, Monsieur—none whatever. 
It is thus—but, good Heavens! I cannot con- 
| ceive—” 
‘‘ Speak out, my friend; though we have known 
| each other scarcely for a moment, since I am to 
| be the witness of your marriage, I have a right 
| to your confidence.” 
| “That is just the thing,” said Matteo, squeez- 
‘ing the hand of the Doctor. “I was this even- 
ing, as you know, at the residence of Madame 
Balbi—that is the name of the mother of her 
whom I love—there were a great many people, 
| her relatives, her friends, mine—all the town, in 
fact. Louisa found means to quit her mother's 
side a moment, to escape the regards of her 
brother, to whisper in my ear: 

“«* Matteo, will you be home this evening—at 
midnight?’ 

“* Yes,’ said I, with an astonished air. 

“* Well!’ replied she, ‘keep your servants 
aloof, and I will come and knock lightly at your 
door, open it to me, and I will join you. I must 
see you before to-morrow.’ 
| ** And then,” continued Matteo, “she hastened 
from me, and I was unable to rejoin her. What 
‘do you think of it, Monsieur: a young and 
|| modest girl, and timid, too, to steal away from 
her mother this night, to come and join me here 
‘at midnight—me whom she is to marry to-mor- 
| row! What is concealed under such a mystery 
and project?” 

«She loves you?” demanded the Doctor. 

“As ardently as I Jove her; she has vowed it 
to me a thousand times.” 

“Be tranquil, then, my friend; it is nothing, 
| some confidence of a young maid, who already 
| has more trust in you than in her own mother.” 
| ‘No, no!” exclaimed Matteo, ‘there is some 
| storm about to burst—some fatal secret which 
bes hinder our marriage; but let me die a 

‘thousand deaths rather than not marry Louisa.” 
Matteo threw himself into a fauteuil and fell 
into a profound revery. The Doctor's position 
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was a painful one. But recently arrived in the 
country, compelled by the whim ofa young man 
to take part in a marriage near at hand, ignorant 
of the customs of the country, and the persons | 
relation of the two families, he feared to put any 
further questions, and yet he had a confused 
notion that the happiness of his host was com- | 
promised. Twenty minutes passed, and Matteo | 
shook off his lethargy. | 

“Doctor,” said he, rising; “ you are a friend | 
sent to me by Providence, you then shall bé my 
guide and counsel. Place yourself there against 
those hangings; they do not cover a wall, but 
merely a wooden partition put up to make two 
rooms out of one, my chamber and yours. You | 
shall overhear all—you shall know what power- | 
ful motive forces Louisa to take a step so singu- 
lar. Make no noise, I will go and meet her.” 

At Oneille every body retired at an early hour; 
there midnight was truly the middle of the night; 
it was an hour which found every one asleep and 
the streets deserted. Louisa Balbi had well 
chosen her time, she arrived before the appointed 
moment. The Doctor heard the hurried steps 
of the two young people, and their fast words 
broken with questions and sighs. 


, 


“You are astonished Matteo,” said Louisa, 
“you ask why I come to your residence in the 
dead of the night, like a foolish or guilty young 
girl? It is because I love you, Matteo, and 
because I may not marry you.” 

At this declaration, Matteo uttered a piercing 
cry. 

“No!” replied Louisa, wildly; “Ido not wish 
to marry you. 
us; 


I must shun you, you must leave 
and my heart would have broken if another 
had forced this fatal separation upon you, if I 
had not been able to tell you that it is because I 
love you that I refuse my hand.” 


Matteo, furious, walked the apartment with 
hurried steps, his tongue refused to express the 
diverse sensations which oppressed him. The 
young girl drew him near to her. 

‘We were children who loved each other, and 
who because we were full of love, believed there 
was nothing but love in the world, whilst another 
age and other interest have other passions. Do 
you remember your father, Matteo, and mine—| 
your fortune and ours?” 


‘*Well—well!” said Matteo, with precipita- 
tion. 


* Well, my love,”’ replied Louisa, ‘* those beau~ 
tiful olive plains which have made your riches, 
once belonged to my father. They should have 
been my marriage portion; they formed part of, 


| They fought, and your father killed mine! 


| geance could be allayed! 
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my mother’s fortune, and should have been the 
patrimony of my brother Guiseppe.” 

“Yes, Louisa,” replied Matteo, “those lands 
once belonged to you, out your father became 
indebted to mine far beyond their value; and if 
they have become our property, it is because my 
father took them as a compensation very much 
below what was due to him.” 

“T know it, Matteo, but every thing connected 
with that debt was a wound to my mother’s 
feelings—the debt itself and the manner in which 
it was paid. And that was not all, Matteo; there 
is blood between our families—and what blood ! 
Good Heaven! that of my father!” 

* You are right, Louisa; but—” 

“ Yes, yes ;”’ exclaimed the young girl, almost 
frantic; ‘*a woman—a mistress beloved by both! 
So, 
see the motives of the hatred that separates us; 
the mother and the children ruined by a gambling 
debt—the mother deprived of a husband whom 
she adored, notwithstanding his misconduct—the 
children made orphans!” 

** [know all that, Louisa,‘as well as the fact, that 
from the first moment that | saw your pretty face, 
when your lovely eyes entranced me, that I at 
once despaired of winning your love; but at last 
I softened 


your love and mine, and my fortune will again 


your mother. She took pity upon 


become yours. I cannot render herback a hus- 
band, but she will have a son the more.” 
“Yes,” replied Louisa, ‘I was brought up to 
hate you-—to curse your pame; and from the 
moment that we loved one another, I foresaw, as 
you did, that our loves would be unfortunate. 
What was my astonishment then, when I saw my 
I then thought that her 
heart had been softened, and that she accepted 
the reparation that you offered her? Why not? 
It was not you that killed my father! It wasnot 
you that ruined us! In what an error have we 
fallen! Grand Dieu! We thought that hatred 
could be extinguished—that the desire of ven- 
Learn, Matteo, that 


mother approve them. 


my mother hates you so far as to wish your 
death! that she continues to regard you as the 
offspring of a man whose memory she curses! 
Know that if my brother Guiseppe has not de- 
manded of you twenty times an account of the 
blood already spilled, itwas not want of courage, 
but because my mother threw herself at his feet. 
She knew that you were strong and skilful, and 


she feared to lose ason as she had lost a husband, 


whilst she looked for a sure and safe vengeance ! 
That vengeance you are yourself about to offer ; 
you are on the point of throwing yourself into 
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the arms of those who will surely destroy you ‘| 
‘T'o-morrow you are to marry me, from that |i he slept profoundly. 


moment your life will no longer belong to you; | 
it will fall into hands which, drop by drop, will | Doctor's attention for some time. 


pour into it the poison that will killit. At first they | 
strove to make me an accomplice, for they | both menaced !” 


thought that I also thirsted for vengeance ; but 


filial pity ; they avoided me, but | discovered all ; 
their criminal joy could not be kept within | not long in meditating matters. 


bounds, and, thank Heaven, I know all. They | 
believe their vengeance sure and without danger. 


After so long a period, who will accuse them of | He rose, dressed himself in his wedding gar- 


1] 
working against the life of a son-in-law? Fly, | | ments, and entered the chamber of the Doctor. 


then, Matteo; enter not a house in which you | 
will find death; abandon a homicidal betrothal. 

Fly! leave me to go alone to the altar to-mor- | For myself, I know what J have to do: I will 
row !” carry them both off immediately after the cer- 
“Shall I fly?” exclaimed Matteo, “shall I | mony, and will make them pass their honey- 


abandon you and leave you in the hands of these | moon in Paris. 
poisoners ?” He gave private directions to his servant to 


“ They shall know nothing ; they believe that I have ready his chaise de poste and to order relays, 
am asleep within my own little chamber; I shall |) and he then followed the bride-groom. They 
return with as much secrecy as I left. They went directly to the Cathedral of Onielle, already 


jar from even suspecting me; they do not | filled with people, curious to witness a marriage 
which was about to unite two families that had 


wishes to marry her whom he loves; he is right. 


are f 
know that I have learnt their secret.” 
“Eh bien! I am to fly, Louisa, but with you. 
Louisa, I will never leave you.” \ hatred. They recalled Balbi’s ruin, his death, 
“Oh! no,” replied the young girl with resolu- the grief of the widow, the victory of Peda- 
monte, and then his son fell under their censure. 
“ Why,” they said, “why does he come so near 
| to his enemies, why stir up bloody ashes in the 
for some time the ope of offering impossible reparation? 
In all this the populace of Oneille followed in 
| the old ways of Italian vengeance, which sleeps, 
but never dies. Some thought that at the 
‘moment of binding himself as he was about 
betrothed, and they both left the apartment. doing, that Matteo would recoil, and that the 
When Matteo returned, the Doctor joined him. | 7°""S Louisa, though her head already heme me 
“M friend, ial ie ti will reer crown, would vainly look for her 
~~ _ ” — : husband at the altar. 
tar no Zong el wh os Z| Ny ma rept find fs son 
: _ . | man, he will come and he will marry her, though 
tials that she herself calls homicidal.” bo chew} hi h oo wall of 
e should have io cut his way througha 
“ How I wish,” replied Matteo, “that you had | fire.” 
seen her; how beautiful she was. But Doctor. | These persons knew Matteo well, and at the 
you heard the velvet softness of her voice?” — | very moment that Louisa, near her mother and 
“Tt is necessary that youshould make prepara- | already kneeling upon the steps of the altar, 
tions for your departure,” said the Doctor, “the | offered up prayers, that the young man had 
hospitality that you have shown me, I will repay | already quitted Oneille, Matteo appeared upon 
in a few days. I will not leave you; you shall | the threshold of the church, his face radiant 
come with me to Paris, and there I will endeavor | with joy and accompanied by Doctor L—, whose 
to make you forget this cruel adventure.” | careful visage contrasted strongly with the joyous 
Matteo replied by undressing himself and || countenance of the bridegroom. The ceremony 
retiring to bed. “Good evening, Doctor,” said | was not long, and scarcely was it finished, ere the 
he, “ good night.” marriage party was on its way to Matteo’s 


tion,** | love my mother, and guilty or not guilty, 
I will never abandon her. It is enough that I have 
betrayed her.” 

A long silence followed; 
Doctor listened in vain; at last Matteo’s voice 
was heard. 

* | will fly,” said he. 

The young girl kissed the forehead of her 


And hardly was his head upon the pillow, ere 
| This physiological phenomenon occupied the 
“A lover,” said he, “ whose life and love are 
Then as he was neither in love nor in danger 
they soon learued that I had more of love than j of being poisoned, and as he was fatigued with 
| his journey, he passed into his chamber and was 
The next day, at early dawn, all the bells in 


the town were ringing for the marriage of Matteo. 


He is truly in love, thought the Doctor, he 


been separated by fifteen or twenty years of 
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residence, where a splendid breakfast had been | 
prepared. Louisa, palevand mistrustful, looked 
as if she was walking to an execution. The 
Doctor was watching for a favorable moment | 
when he could approach the husband to hasten 
a departure deemed indispensable. Matteo | 
approached him: 

“ Doctor,” said he, “ go and take up your! 
hiding place of yesterday, you know the beginning | 
of the story, you must know the end.” 

The astonished Doctor obeyed, but this time 
he made such arrangements as enabled him to 
see as well as hear. Scarcely had he taken up 
his position, ere Matteo entered his chamber, | 
followed by his new mother and brother-in-law. 
Guiseppe had a common face without expression | 
and did not appear to be a very formidable adver- | 
sary. But the Signora Balbi, with her great 
height, her brilliant eyes, her eagle nose, and 
her thin lips, presented a striking contrast to her 
son, and was, in fact, the only enemy to be com- | 
batted. 
dissimulation, covert and patient hatred, and inthe 


The Doctor read in her face stratagem, 


arched contour of ber mouth, the ferocious joy | 
of a vindictive woman who has at last ensnared 
her prey. Matteo as soon as he was alone with 
these two persons, threw himself into the arms | 
of the Signora Balbi, kissed her wrinkled fore- 
head and said, j 
“Oh, my mother, how great is my happiness! | 
To you I owe the only joy! have ever wished—| 


Louisa your daughter who now is mineoaly! Oh, 


athousand blessings upon you, my mother! You | 
forgot your hatred for a time, that I might be | 


thas happy! I shall enjoy it but a little while J | 
know, but what matters! I am one of those who 
would give an age for one day of happiness and 
of love !”” \ 

“ What is it you say ?” exclaimed the Signora, | 
endeavoring to escape the embrace of her son- |} 
in-law. 

“You have your wrongs to revenge,” replied 
Matteo, “the blood of your husband cries out | 
against me; you wish to poison me!” 

“Who says it? Matteo, who has told you | 
so!” exclaimed the Signora Balbi, pushing the 
young man away. 

“ Yes,” quietly replied Matteo, “ your lost 
fortune, yourslain husband, all exact my death at | 
your hands. I know it, and I give myself up; so 


° i} 
much do I love Louisa! Another would have fled, 





And here is a sure poison, not too painful, and 
which leaves no external trace of its existence! 
Take it, but allow me eight days, eight days of life 
and health! At the expiration of that time, you 
may overwhelm your daughter with grief, such 
as you yourself experienced. Young and beautiful 
as she is, you may then rob her of her husband.” 

At these last words, two springs of tears filled 
the eyes of the mother-in-law; she threw herself 
towards Matteo, took the vial of poisen which 
he presented to her and broke it; She seized the 
will, and tore it into pieces. It was then that she 
threw her arms round Matteo, and covered him 
with kisses. 

“ Let us forget the dead,” said she, “you are 
my son.” 

He is saved, thought the Doctor. 

The door of the chamber opened. It was 
Louisa, pale and trembling, come to seek out her 
husband. Her mother bastened towards her, 
and pressing her hand, said to her with an expres- 
sion that Italian souls only know how to give to 
their words: 

“ He has just taken thee, and J give thee to 
him!’ 

The nuptials finished gaily, the Doctor made a 
memorandum of the day in his journal, and at 
this day, they talk at Oneille, of the unalterable 
friendship of the mother and son-in-law. 


Original 
SONNET. 
MONADNOCK. 


ADDRESSED TO 


BY W. C. ELLECK. 

Mowapnock ! on thy rocky brow I stand, 

While far around me, spread on either hand, 

The glorious beauties of my native home 

In blissful, smiling scenes befure me come. 

There’s a mysterious feeling, a dread 

Comes o’er us while on thine ancient head ; 

And backward through the by-gone, mystic past, 

The spirit’s eye in ber review is cast. 

That mighty kingdoms have been swept away 

Empires gone down—since first the king of day 

Shone on thy proud summit! And time shall sweep 

Still onward, toward’s oblivion’s deep, 

While thou, aloft in thy dread solitude, 

Remain, a type of God's infinitude. 

Tue calculation of riches and poverty is truly 
fantastical; that the man who wants a million 
should be a prince, and he who wants a groat 


I stay; I prefer death to exile! I wish to die under a beggar; that he who breaks for £100,000, and 
the shade of my beautiful olives, surrounded by i 
the perfume of my orange trees. Here, my | 
mother, is the disposition of my property ; it will | 


? 
d€long 
5 


to Louisa, you willenjoy it with her. ' 
17 


injures thousands, should be respected and pitied ; 
whilst he who fails only for a few hundreds, and 
injures but a few, should be despised and con- 
demned. 
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A MONARCH OF FIVE YEARS OLD.| 
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FROM THE FRENCH OF PAUL FOUCHER. 


Louis XIV., after being surrounded all his| 
life by courtiers, the only society for which he} 
cared, was abandoned by them in his last) 
moments, when his infirmities had weakened the | 
power of the king, without extinguishing the 
feelings of the man. 

The fortunes of the nation now depended on 
the will of the regent, an ambitious and immoral 
prince, and the caprices of a sickly child, who) 
seemed to have imbibed contagion from the 
singular and fatal disease which had destroyed 
both his parents and brother within a few days! 
of each other. 

Though the “Grand Monarque” no longer 
existed, the court was still held; for the court, 
is immortal; and it was now assembled for the 
purpose of receiving the young king. Among | 
those present, was the old Marquis de Dangeau, 
who has left to the world, ** The memoirs of the 
Courtiers of the times of Louis Quatorze,” 
which present some curious specimens of the | 


, 





intrigues of that reign. | 

Age had bestowed no dignity on the Marquis, 
for courtiers have no particular age; court dresses 
are always new, and wigs never grow gray. It. 
would be difficult to beliéve that he had reached 
his eightieth year, and his exertions to please and 
flatter the deceased king had been so notorious, 
that what appeared feeble in him might be sup- 
posed to be the result of this primary object of 
his existence. Many even suggested that the 
beginning of a new reign might endow him with 
renewed vigor and youth. 

The conversation of the assembled courtiers, 
ran upon the precariwus situation of this over- 
burdened nation; straggling to free itself from | 
the enormous taxes, and unable to choose 
between the rival claims for the throne. 

Gur sole dependence in this deplorable state 
of the country,” said the Duke de St. Simon, 
‘is a monarch still in the petticoats !” 


te 


* A monarch in petticoats!’ cried Dangeau in 
i tone which would have been angry if etiquette 
would have permitted. ‘What can be more 
iffecting than to see the sovereign authority 
clothed inthe garb of innocence. It is assuredly 


an additional motive to devote ourselves to a king 


This pompous sentence of the old courtier, 


who could scarcely hope to live long enough to 
“devote himself,” was hardly concluded when 


“the sovereign authorty.” entered divested of 


~ a a — 


his ** robes of innocence.” His childish majesty 
had chosen this occasion to wear a robe of rich 
brocade, over which his blue ribbon shone 
conspicuously. He was remarkably endowed 
with the grace and beauty of his race, and an 
involuntary murmur of admiration ran through 
the assembly at his appearance. 


* Poor child,” thought the Marquis St. Simon, 
‘may thy life be preserved from the poisonous 
breath which has destroyed thy race !” 


‘How handsome he looks in his state-dress,” 
timidly ventured Dangeau. 


*“ You must be on bad terms with His Majesty's 
tailor, Monsieur le Marquis,” said St. Simon, 
“since you were not informed of this important 
revolution.” 

Among the assembly were the nurse of the 
young king and her daughter. She, ( who as well 
as the nurse of Louis XIV., had the privilege 
of entering the apartments as long as she lived,) 
was at one side, accompanied by Marcelline, 
whose sorrowful air was in strong contrast with 
the aristocratic indifference of the practised 
courtiers. 

* What is the matter wit!: thee, my little Mar- 


icelline!”’ said the amiable child, raising on his 


tiptoes to kiss the young girl, “you look as if 
you had been crying ?” 

“Ttis nothing of consequence,” said his nurse 
hastily, ** she is happy enough.” 

** Oh, yes, Sire, I am happy enough,” said Mar- 
celline, while an expression of fear chased that 
of grief from her face. 

‘“ Thou art deceiving me, thou hast done some- 
thing naughty;” and in a low tone, that her 
mother might not hear, ‘* come to me when I am 


‘alone, I will see thee and protect thee, my poor 
little one.” 





CHAPTER I. 

When we say that Marcelline was in sorrow, 
and that Marcelline was a young girl, it may 
readily be imagined that it was an affair of the 
heart, which had met with opposition. Her 
childhood had passed at Marly, with the son ofa 
farmer, named Thierry. She had been so habitu- 
ated to consider him as her future husband, 
that she had not imagined that her aunt's 
aggrandizement could mar her own prospects of 


pe h 
happiness. Through the contrivance of me 


valet of the young Louis, who had been struck 
with the charms of Marcelline, her aunt bad 
been selected as his attendant, and his presest 
application for her niece’s land, was received by 
the elated Madame Ferrand, with undisguised 
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joy. A few days, previously, the young farmer || 


had presented himself to demand the hand of 
Marcelline, she had received him in a manner 
she thought becoming her present grandeur, and 
covered with lace and jewels. Her opinion of 
him was somewhat changed since four years, 
when she had pronounced him to be the finest 
young man in Marly. 

" «Madame Ferrand, I have come to ask a 
favor of you.” 

“What do you wish, my dear sir?” said she, 
with a protecting air, and glancing with contempt 
on his coarse gray coat, “‘are you looking for 
employment? Iam afraid we have more hands 
at present than we can employ!” 

* Madame Ferrand,” answered he, in an altered 
voice, ** you know I love Marcelline.” 

“Indeed, my ‘dear sir, I had forgotten it, and, 
to tell the truth, I think you had better forget it, 
too.” 

“ Forget it?” said Thierry, with consternation. 

“Certainly, my dear sir, you cannot expect 
me now to give my niece to an indigent farmer.” 

“Indigent,” said Thierry, “your father did 
not so consider mine when he borrowed the 
money which saved him from ruin!” 

* That is all very well, but the Thierry of the 
present day, could not, I dare say, if I were to 
give him Marcelline, find five hundred pounds to 
commence house-keeping.”’ 

Had it been a less interesting subject to him, 
Thierry would have treated it with silent 

ontempt, but he struggled against his vexation 
and replied : 

“For Marcelline, I will raise the sum to-day.” 

‘Very well, I give you till to-morrow, and if 
you can produce five hundred pounds—I 
promise nothing, but we will see what can be 
lone.” : 

When Thierry made this promise he did not 
inticipate the least difficulty. The season had 
not been favorable, aad when he attempted to 
borrow this amount, he received excuses instead 
f assistance. He returned home dispirited and 

ursing the fortune that had elevated the aunt, 
ind the backwardness of his friends to advance 
him money. He was aroused from his reflec- 
tons by a knock at his door; on opening which, 
‘wo men in the garb of soldiers, begged hospi- 
tality for a few hours. Thierry felt a sentiment 
of respect for their scarred visages, which was 
returned by their admiration of his herculean 


iorm. 


“ Brave soldiers,” said he, “you may easily 


ind better entertainment, but no where a better 
weicome.” 


He placed before them a few bottles of wine, 
which they soon made use of, and observing his 
sorrowful air, demanded the cause and offered 
him the benefit of their experience and advice. 

* Alas, if I had only need of advice, I should 
not be in any difficulty, but itis absolutely neces- 
sary that I should produce five hundred pounds 


| before to-morrow.” 


“* Five hundred devils,” said the sergeant, “‘ vou 
are right, if that is the advice you need, one 


must have a strong imagination to produce it; 


however, there is a remedy for every thing but a 
cannon ball in the stomach, and help may come 
when you least expect it.” 

* Do you really think so,” cried Thierry. 

“ Here is to your success; perhaps the wine 
will brighten our wits !” 

Thierry was easily induced to drink repeated 
libations to the health of Marcelline, and they 
did not fail to take advantage of his renewed 
hopes which rose to exstacy when the youngest 
officer produced the very sum, and said that, 
though he had intended to save it, he was 
induced, from his excellent character, to offer 
to lend it to him on his merely signing a bond. 


| Our readers will easily believe that Thierry did 


not hesitate to accept the terms. But when he 
proposed to hasten immediately to Madame 
Ferrand, they persuaded him to wait till morning, 
as it was already late. Besides, two bottles were 
still untouched, and they reproached him for 
wishing to leave them until they were finished. 

Poor Thierry! the next morning found him a 
soldier and in a barrack. He had signed his 
enlistment, and his guests, who had boasted of 
their warlike achievements. were neither more 
nor less than recruiting officers. The rage and 
despair of the captive, only produced the change 
of putting him under arrest. The necessity of 
filling ranks thinned by an epidemic, had made 
unjustifiable means frequently resorte l to, and 
the soldier-like proportions of Thierry made his 
capture doubly desirable. 

A few days sufficed to show him the absolute 
inutility of resistance, and he became more 
resigned to his misfortune, when he learnt that 
Marcelline had yielded to the commands of her 
aunt. and bestowed her hand on his rival, whom 
he strongly suspected of being an ac complic ew 
laving the snare into which he had fallen. 

( ne evening he was on duty in one of the 
most lonely parts of Versailles, but absorbed in 
his melancholy reflections, he did not perceive a 
woman, closely veiled, who passed him severaf 
times without speaking. At last, she ventured 


to whisper timidly, * Thierry.” 
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** Marcelline! oh, Mareelline!” be exclaimed | endeavored to fix his attention by illustrating his 


with joy. Then recollecting himself, he added | remarks on history, by aneedotes of royal virtues. 


sorrowfully : | “Since M. de Dangeau does not come, I think 
“ What does Madame Duval wanthere?” ‘1 might play with my ball,” muttered the boy. 
“1! Madame Duval! can Thierry believethat | “Sire,” persevered the preceptor, “ one of your 
possible !”” H glorious predecessors,C harlemagne, had delivered 
“A, why did you not come sooner?” | upto justice some conspirators who sought his 
“Because I dared not; I could not seek you) life; just asthe sentence of death was about to 
in the midst of the regiment; but much as I | be executed, Charlemagne appeared. 
fear my imperious aunt, she has not succeeded | **Dest thou come to insult me in my last 
in moving me in the least in favor of the) moments or to triamph over my corpse,’ said the 
marriage, she wishes to force on me. A few | condemned, ‘leave me; when a condemned man, 
days since, she brought me to Duval’s house, | an executioner and a king meet, the king should 
which you may see from here, but all their | be satisfied with his triumph and retire.’ 
united efforts are in vain to make me false to you. H “** Thou art wrong,’ said Charlemagne, ‘ when 
I have even ventured, unknown to my aunt, to these three meet, it is the executioner who should 
appeal to the king.” retire—thou art free!’ 
* To the king!” | “Sire, since that time,” said the abbé, 
“Yes, to the king himself! who bas promised | “clemency is an attribute so inherent to your 
me to obtain your discharge, and by giving us a | royal race, that the appearance of a monarch at 
portion, to ensure the consent of my aunt.” the place of execution has always been a signal 
« The king! ah! what an angel that child is! | for pardon.” 
[ shall have but one regret in leaving his service, || “But they promised to show me a flight of 
that I shall not be able to lay down my life for | birds to-day, abbeé, did they not?” 
him.” || Fleury sighed, but bowing low, perceived he 
* You would do much better in preserving it | must allow the child to enjoy the amusement he 
for me, I think ; let us hope for the best—all will |so much wished for. He sprang from his seat 
end happily; but we must be silent; my aunt | and jumped about, making birds and boats of his 
must know nothing of my application to His | themes and translations, and all the papers he 
Majesty.” | found in the apartment. 
The transported lover seized her hand and A timid knock was heard at the door and M. de 
covered it with kisses, but at the noise of | Dangeau was announced. Suppressing a cough 


approaching steps, she exclaimed: | which would have violated his ideas of etiquette : 
“The guard is coming to relieve you, and my |“ Well, your Majesty,” said he, * 1 hope you are 
aunt will miss me.” | satisfied with the steps I have taken in pursuance 


“When shall I see you again, my beloved?” | of your orders with regard to the young soldier, 
* To-morrow, at this hour, try to be on guard, | in whose discharge your Majesty had the goodness 
. | d . 


and chance—perhaps—” | to interest yourself. Not to boast of my exer- 
The sergeant approached and Marcelline | tions, I have taken much trouble and exposed 
disappeared in the obscurity. | myself to the bad weather yesterday. 1 went first 


“ Comrade,” said he, “you are a jucky fellow! | to the Minister of war, for whom I was obliged to 
what a pity those that relieve you of your post, i wait along time, thento Monsieur, the Regent, 
could not also relieve you of your companions.” | without whose consent, the Minister would do 

Thierry was so absorbed in his happiness, that | nothing. His Highness at first declined to inter- 
he did not hear him. It was for him a moment | fere, representing the necessity of keeping up the 
in which the felicity of heaven ig united with the corps; the strict dicipline which forbade granting 


emotions of earth. to one soldier what was refused to others, and 
—— enumerated the many refusals he had made to 

CEAPTER Ib. \applications of this kind frem persons of the 

= | highest consideration. However, I had the honor 


After the ceremonies of reception were over at | to repeat so often that it was the desire of your 
Versailles, the studies of the childish king were H Majesty, that he yielded to my importunity, and, 
resumed. To the splendor and pomp of his jarmed with his consent, I returned to the 
accession, succeeded the toils of the scholar, and || Minister, where the necessary formalities kept me 
his young majesty, with an wearied air was listen- | until late last night; after the hour your Majesty 
ing to the lessonsof his tutor, the abbé Fleury, who ! had retired. 1 also needed repose, and the cold 
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I have canght wil confine me at least a week. 1) 


have only cone out now, te know if the soldier's 
discharge, which I had the honor to have placed 


on your Majesty's table, has the approbation of 


your Majesty.” 
“ What! the discharge placed on my table ?”’ 


«Certainly, Sire, it was placed there by your | 


valet, that your Majesty might have the pleasure 
of seeing it on awaking.” 

“Oh, my dear Dangeau, you must procure me 
another! I did not know it was there—that 
discharge—I must have made a cocked hat with 
it, and poor Marcelline will come for it to-day. 
She will have to wait till te-morrow and you must 
get another for her.” 

We are obliged to confess with grief, that, at 


the idea of taking again all this trouble, the visage | 


of the old courtier lest all command of appear- 
ances, until the habitual sentiment of respect 
for royality, conquered the grimace “revolution- 
aire,” by a smile “ absolutiste.” i 





CHAPTER IV. \ 
The next day, Thierry, whe had so miracu- 
lously recovered his hopes and happiness, exerted | 
all his ingenuity, to obtain the same hour for his | 
duty as sentinel. He was obliged to bribe both 
sergeant and soldier to exchange with him, and | 
when he had obtained his wish, he entered on his | 
post as happy as aking on entering the Cathedral 
of Rheims—if, indeed, a king should be happy | 
on that day. His allotted time was two hours, | 
and the first passed without any result. Every | 
sound started him, still Marcelline did not come. | 
Night came apace—no Marcelline. He strained | 
his eyes towards the house which contained the , 
object of his hatred and his love. He began to | 
despair, when he perceived a close carriage stop 
before the door of the house, and a woman, | 
apparently forced into it. He recognized the | 
voice of Marcelline in the screams which reached | 
him. The carriage drove towards where he | 
stood, and passed him at a furious rate. He was | 
not mistaken ; he heard his name called from the { 
vehicle; his blood boiled; he forgot his duty as j 
a sentinel, who is but a living rampart of the | 
place in his charge, which is only to be deserted | 
in case of death; and, throwing away his | 
musket, he rushed after the carriage, when his | 
ete 
passage was arrested by an officer, who exclaimed: | 


“ Where are you going, Thierry? Unfortunate | 
man, remember the penalty for deserting your| 
post !”’ i 


——————————— ——— ee 


must follow her! They are forcing her away. 
For God’s sake, let me pass!” 

“ You are crazy, Thierry; if your sweetheart 
has been carried off, she will come back again, 
and if you leave your post, it may cost you your 
life.” 

“Let me go, let me go,” still cried Thierry, 
“see the carriage, still in the distance; now I 
can hardly see it!” 

“ Thierry,” said the officer, “if you will not 
have reason, I must force you to keep your post; 
I arrest you!” 

For answer to this, Thierry threw the officer 
violently from him, despair lending him strength. 

Some seidiers, attracted by the noise, ran te 
| raise their fallen officer, who silently pointed to 
\ the receding figure of Thierry. 





“Poor fellow,’ 


a good comrade! 


{| — i 
“Captain! captain! let me—let me pass. I' Minden N. ¥ , 1844. 


’ 


hh) 


To be coatinued. 
————— — —— sC—™! 


Original. 


ISABEL. 


SY THE REV THOMAS L. HARRIS. 


A utr silvered o'er with dew. 
A star in heaven's unfading blue, 
Wert thou the beautiful and true, 

Oh, loved and worshipped Isabel 
Fair lily on a bosom’s shrine, 
Bright star that but fer one deth shine ; 
Wert thou, all radiant and divine, 


Mine own, mine own sweet Isabel! 


A lily in its gleziows bloom, 
With all most peerless radiance strewn. 
Exkaling with its rich perfume 

Its life, were thou, dear Isabel ! 
A star that in its beauty sped, 
To the high azure over-head, 
Then in meridian splendor fled. 

Thus thou has vanished Isabel‘ 


And I am lonely now, yet dreams 

Bring back thy soft and starry gleams: 

Still art thou, in my heart's deep streams, 
A lily floating, Isabel ! 

And still in hope I wait the day, 

When we shall meet nor fear decay ; 

But soul with soul commingle aye, 


Twin stars in heaven, Isabeli ! 


said one of his comrades, 
brushing away a tear, “ whatapity! he was such 
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IN FLORIDA.* 


THE 


THE CONSPIRACY OF LA GENRE. 


” 


RY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE YEMASSEE.” “ THE KINSMEN,” ETC 


CHAPTER IV. 


COUNTERPLOT. 
Avruonse D'Estac was one of those remark- 
able persons who seem, in periods of great ex- 
citement, to be entirely superior to its influence. 
He appeared to be entirely without emotions. 
Though a mere youth, not yet firm in physical 


manhood, he was, in morals, endowed with a/ 


strength, a hardihood and maturity, which do 
not often fall to the lot of middle age. In times 
of difficulty, he possessed a coolness which ena- 
bled him to contemplate deliberately the approach 
of danger, and he was utterly beyond surprizes. 
His conference with old Bon Pre, when they met 


again that night was remarkably illustrative of | 


these characteristics. 

** What shall we do?” demanded the old man. 

“ Your part is easily done,” was the reply— 
“You are simply to do nothing—to forbear 
doing. Ll understood your purpose in volunteering 
I will seen Laudonniere in 
an hour. You will prepare the coffee—nay, let 
Fourneaux, or that fool of a magician himself, 
introduce the poison. Laudonniere will sleep, 
you understand.” 

“ But La Genre—the gunpowder!” 

‘I will see to that.” 

** What will you do?” 

“Nay, time must find the answer. I am not 
resolved; but at all events, for the present, Lau- 
donniere must know nothing. He must remain 
in ignorance.” 

“Why?” 

“For the best reason in the world. Did he 
guess what we know, he would be for arming 
himself and all around him—creating a confu- 
sion under the name of law—attempting arrests, 


to do the poisoning. 


| do not think I have slept a wink fora week. } 
am scarcely conscious of it.” 
| ‘Nature provides; for my part, I never want 
| sleep, for I always have it. I can sleepin astorm, 
| even though I enjoy it. It never troubles me.” 
| D’Eslac slept in apartments adjoining those of 
| Laudonniere. He purposely made a noise in 
approaching them. Laudonniere cried out: 
| ‘* Who is there, Alphonse?” 
| “The same, sir.”’ 
| ‘Come in—where have you been at this hour; 
| is it not very late 2” 
| ‘Almost time for waking—an hour probably 
| from dawn, though I know not exactly. But, 
suffer me to extinguish this light. We can talk 
| as well in the dark.” 
| What have you to say ;” demanded Laudon- 
| niere, half rising at this preliminary. 
| “I have been getting some new lessons in 
| chess from old Marchand.” 
| Ah! what new lesson?” asked Laudonniere, 
| whose passion for the game had prompted D’Es- 
lac with the suggestion he made use of. 
** Marchand, sir, is a most wonderful player; 
| 1 have seen a great many persons skilled at the 
| game, not to speak of yourself, and I am sure 
|| there isnot one who can stand him. He absolutely 
| laughs at my opposition. I wish you could play 
| with him, sir.” 
| «T should like it, Alphonse,” replied the other, 
| “but you know my position. This man, Mar- 
! chand, is a turbulent person; scarcely respectful 
to me, and, if there be, as you think, a conspiracy 
|on foot against me, he is at the head of it, be 
sure.” 
| Not so,” said the other, warmly; “ not so.” 
‘His bluntness is that of an honest man. His 
‘turbulence is that of self-esteem. He is above a 
| base action, and, secure im his own character, he 
defies the scrutiny of superiority. I think you 
‘mistake him; at all events, it is necessary that 
‘you should know him in chess. I am anxious 
| to see you and him in conflict; and, if you will 
| permit me, he shall bring his own men—for he 
| will play with no other: he has his notions of 
| the point—here, to-morrow night, when you will 





. . one Hs. . 
and su proceeding as to give opportunities to the | discover that he is not only a great player buta 
conspirators to do that boldly, which they are || good fellow.” 


now content to do basely. I think we shall 


i] 


“You are a singular person, Alphonse ;” said 


thwart them with their own weapons. Let us| Laudonniere, smiling. ‘* What should put chess 


separate now; | will see Laudonniere but a few } 
|" 


moments before I sleep.” 
“Can you sleepto-night? I cannot! I shall 
hardly be able to sleep till the affair is over. 





Continued from page 168. 





| 


into your head at such a time, particularly when 
u say that there is such danger ?” 

“The man who can play chess when danger 
threatens is the very man to discover it; and the 
conspirator is never more likely to become re 


solved in his purpose than when he finds his des- 
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tined victim in a state of anxiety. I should 
rather my enemy see me at chess—provided | 


can see him—than that he should find me putting | 
my arms in readiness. They may be conve- | 
nieatly under the table, while the chess-board is | this. 


upon it; and while | am moving my pawn with 


one hand, I can prepare my pistol with the other. | 
But, sir, with your further permission, I will, forward to the end. 


bring Chailus and Le Moyne to see the match. 
They are both passionately fond of the game, 


and Le Moyne plays well, though nothing to | 


compare either with yourself or Marchand.” 
“By the way, Alphonse, how is Le Moyne 
getting on with his pictures? It certainly was a 
strange idea of the Admiral, that of sending out, 
with such an expedition, painters of pictures and 


such persons. I can see the use of a Mineralo- 


~ 1°? 


gist and Botanist, but—these painters! 


“Le Moyne has made some very lovely pic- 
tures of the country. His landscapes are to the 
life, and he has that rare knowledge of the 
painter, which enables him to choose his point of 
view happily, and tells him how much to take in, 
and how much to leave out. The Admiral will 


be able to form a better idea of the country from | 


the pictures of Le Moyne, than he will from the 
pebbles of Delille, or the dried flowers and 
leaves of Serrier. 


if his pictures get safely to France, the people 


there will envy us the paradise here which we 


are so little able to enjoy.” 


Laudonniere heard the youth with half-shut 
eyes, and the dialogue languished on the part of | 
the former; but D’Eslac seemed resolute to keep 4 
him wakeful, and suggested continually new H 
provocatives to conversation, until his superior, | 
absolutely worn out with exhaustion, bade him j 
go to sleep himself or suffer him to do so. | 
Alphonse smiled, and left the room perfectly | 
satisfied, as he beheld the faint streakings of day- | 
light gliding through the interstices between the | 
logs of which the building was composed. In 
less than an hour, hearing a sound as of one 
entering, he hastily went out of his chamber, for \ 
he had neither undressed himself nor slept, and | 
met Bon Pre, with the salver of coffee, about to | 


go into the chamber of Laudonniere. 

“ Well, is it spiced? Has La Roquette fur- 
nished the drug ?” \ 

“His own hands put it in.” 

“ Very well; let usin together. Laudonniere 
is not likely to awaken soon, and I will remain 
with him ‘till he does. If the coffee cools, and 
he offers not to drink, well. I will say nothing. ' 


Le Moyne shows him the | 
rivers and the trees, the vallies and the hills, and | 
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It is best that he should know nothing ‘till all's 
| Over.” 

“But the rest!" said Bon Pre, in a whisper. 
“We must manage that, also, quite as well as 


” 


| “If you should want help?” 

“We must find it. But the thing must go 

Remember that! This 

| scoundrel must be suffered to burn his fingers.” 

| ‘Can you conirive it—you, alone?” 

“I think so; but, Bon Pre, you are here, and 
| Challus, and Le Moyne, and Beauvais and Mar- 

| chand, and, perhaps, one or two more—true men 

upon whom we can rely—and these, mark me, 

| must be in readiness. Of this, you shall learn 

| hereafter.” 

They entered the chamber of Laudonniere. 
| He still slept. Bon Pre placed the vessel of 
| coffee beside him and disappeared. D’Eslac seat- 
led himself at a little distance from the couch. 
| When Laudonniere wakened the liquor was cold. 
| He laid it down again. 
| “What! you here Alphonse; but you have 
| been to bed?” 

“TI do not sleep so soundly as you. I left my 
chamber as old Bon Pre brought your coffee and 
entered with him. You do not drink?” 

‘The coffee is cold.” 

“It spoils your breakfast, too, | imagine. You 
| do not eat heartily at breakfast.” 

“No; dinner is my meal. But, Alphonse— 
i did I dream, or did we nor have some conversa- 
‘tion about Marchand and chess-playing, last 
| night ?” 

‘“*We did! This morning, rather.” 

“Is he the great player you describe him?” 
‘‘He is. I can think of none better.” 

** Well—saucy as he is, | must meet him.’ 
“ You permitted me to arrange for it to-night. 


I had your consent to bring some amateurs.” 

“Yes, I do recollect something of it—Le 
Moyne aod—” 

‘* Challus.”’ 

“Very well—let them come; but they must 
be patient. If Marchand is such a player, I 
must be cool and cautious. I must beat him.” 

“You will, but you will work for it. Mar- 
chand will keep you busy. And now, sir, there 
is another matter which I beg leave to bring to 
yourremembrance. You remember the cypress 
canoe that lies upon the river banks, three miles 
or more below. It was claimed by the old 
chief Orleanoe. We shall want it here, for 
various, and, perhaps, important uses, when the 
ship sails. She will take most of your boats with 
her. Let me recommend that you send ade 
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tachment for this boat te-day. It should be || The labors of Alphonse begun as soon as 
an armed detachment, for the old chief is our La Genre had disappeared with his party. The 
deadly enemy, and may be in the neighborhood. six men whom he had taken with him, were 
I would send Lieutenant La Genre, as be lacks | his confederates. The object of the youth was 
employment I would give him his choice of | to operate in security, free from their surveil. 
six or eight companions, as, if he does not choose lance. Still, his proceedings were conducted 
his own men, he might be apt to tyrannize over f with great caution. Landonniere neither sys. 
those who are friendly to you. Perhaps it would | pected his industry nor its object. Arms and 
be better to give your orders early, that he should | ammunition were accumulated in his chamber. 
start at noon, as, at mid-day the tide will serve Beauvais, and one or two brave and trusty 
for bringing the boat up without toil.” friends, were placed there without the privity 

“Why, Alphonse, you are very nice in your | of any one, and the chess-party, including Mar- 
details. But, you are right, and the arrange- | chand, Le Moyne and Challus, were properly 
ment is a good one.” | apprized of the arrangements for the game be- 

“The sooner La Genre receives his orders | tween the former and Laudonniere. They were 
the more time for preparations ;” said the youth, | all amateurs, and there was good wine to be had 
indifferently. | on such occasions. ‘They did not refuse. Al- 

‘He shall have them as soon as I go below.” | phonse took pains to noise about the expected 

By this time Laudonniere was dressed and f meeting, and its object, and showed his own 
they descended the court together. | interest by betting freely upon his captain. He 

‘Has he drank,” asked La Genre anxiously, ||soon found those who were willing to risk their 
with Forneaux and La Roquette on each side, | Louis upon Marchand, and the lively French- 
as they beheld Bon Pre descending from the | men of Fort Charles, were very soon all agog 
chamber of Laudonniere with the vessel in his | for the approaching contest. But the labors of 


hand. The old man raised the silver lid of the | the youth did not cease here. He explored 


coffee-pot, and showed the contents. the celiar of the building iv which himself and 
“* Diable!” was the half-suppressed exclama- | Laudonniere slept, and there, as he expected, 
tion of La Roquette. | the arrangements had been already made for 
“Enough, comrade!” said La Genre, in a | sending Laudonniere and himself by the shortest 
whisper—* it remains for me.” | possible road to heaven. A keg of powder had 
They separated, and entered from different | been wedged in beneath the beams, with a train, 
points, the area where Laudonniere stood. foliowing which, on hands and knees, Alphonse 


“Lieutenant;” said the latter, as La Genre } was conducted under the old bath-house, ‘till he 
appeared in sight—“Take six men at noon | found himself beneath that of La Genre. He 
and go down to the bluff of the old chief Or- | did not disturb the train. He simply withdrew 
leanoe, and bring away the cypress canoe of | the keg of powder, carefully putting back, in the 
which we took possession some time since. | manner he found them, the old boxes and piles 
Launch her and bring her up. The tide will | of wood, with which the incendiary had wedged 
serve at that hour. Let your men be armed lit between the beams. This done, he rolled the 
to the teeth, and keep on your guard, for you | keg before him over the path, by which it had 
may meet the old savage on your way.” evidently come, beneath the bath-house, and to 
La Genre touched his hat and retired. that of La Genre. Here he left it, still connect- 
“It is well,” said he to Fourneax, whom he | ed with the train of powder, but rather less dis 
had chosen as one of his companions, “ that the | tant from the match than Le Genre had evet 
commission did not send me off at once. I must || contemplated. Perhaps, he sprinkled the train 
make my preparation quickly and beforel go.” | anew with fresh powder—it is certain that he 
Unseen and unsuspected, Alphonse D’Eslac | went away secure and satisfied, long before Le 
was conscious all the while, that the enemy | Genre returned from the bluff of Orleanoe. 
was busy. But Laudonniere saw nothing to| 
suspect, either in his countenance, or in the | 
proceedings of the conspirators. At noon, La | 
Genre commenced his march, the only toils of | 
which were over, when once the canoe was in their ! CHECK-MATE.—-THE CATASTROPHE: 
possession. ‘I'he vessel was amply large to carry | 
twenty soldiers as well as six, and the tidealone || That night at the appointed hour, Marchand, 


would bring them to the fortress in an hour or two. accompdnied by Le Moyne and Challus, mad® 
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therr appearance in the apartments of Laudon- 
niere. Those of Alphonse were already occu- 


pied by four or five trusty fellows; and the arms 


which filled the apartment were ample for the 
defence of the party, while in the building, 
against any number from without. The fore- 
sight of Alphonse had made all the necessary 
preparations, to encounter any foe, who might, 
after the explosion, attempt to carry their object 


jn abold way. He had no fear of this, but his | 


habitual forethought led to the precautions. 
Meanwhile, of the designs against him and of the 
means taken for his safety, Laudonniere had not 
the slightest suspicion. His thoughts were 
occupied with one danger only—that of being 
beaten by Marchand. He valued himself upon 
his play—was one of those persons who never 
suffer themselves to be beaten when they can 


possibly help it—even by a lady. If our Captain | 


made any preparations that day, it was for the 


supper that night, and the contest which was to | 


follow it. His instructions given to his cook on 
the first matter, he retired to his chamber and 
exercised himself throughout the day in a series 
of studies in the game—planning new combina- 
tions to be brought into play if possible that 


night. His welcome to Marchand declared the | 


opinion which he himself entertained of his 
studies. 


“T shall beat you, Marchand.” 

* You can’t—you shant,” was the ready answer ; 
“You're not my match, Captain.” 

The answer piqued Laudonniere. 

“We shall see--we shall see; not your 
match! Well! we shall see.” 

We need not detail the preliminaries, but at 
ten o’clock, we find them placed at the table, Le 
Moyne and Challus looking on with curiosity 
and delight, while Alphonse D’Eslac, passing 
from his own to the room of Laudonniere, looked 
in at intervals to observe the progress of the 
game. Unhappily, the details of this great 
match, the several moves, and the final position 
of the remaining pieces, at the end of the con- 
test, have not been preserved to us, though it is 
not improbable that the painter Le Moyne, as 


well as Challus, took notes of it. Enough, that | 
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fenemy, and have nothing to fear.’ That he 
| thought so, is beyond all question; but Laudon- 
niere reflected that Marchand was one of those 
_fortunate persons who know admirably how to 
disguise their emotions, however excited they 
may be; and this reflection satisfied him. He 
had his vanity at chess, and the game was so 
played that the issue was doubtful except to one 
of the spectators, almost to the last moment. 
Meanwhile, the conspirators, four of them at 
/least, had a private meeting at the opposite side 
of the enclosure, in the quarters of La Ro- 
quette. They were excited to the highest pitch 
of expectation. The hour drew night for the 
attempt of La Genre. He said: 
“Tt is half-past eleven; I must go.” 

| “Wewill go with you,” said La Roquette 
and Le Genevais, in a breath. 
said Forneaux: “we have each 
of usa duty to perform. We must scatter our- 
selves at various points, to give the direction to 


1s 


“No, no! 


‘our men at the proper moment, and to take ad- 
‘vantage of any alarm. There will be little 
danger when Laudonniere and that imp of satan, 
D'Eslac, are out of the way; and we may then 
do as we please.” 

“This game of chess is a fortunate thing for 
us. We shall get rid of the only fellows whom 
| we could not manage,” was the remark of Le 
| Genre. 
| “And yet, I some how like Marchand,” said 
| Le Genevais. “He is a bold, blunt fellow.” 
| “T could wish to spare the painter, if any,” 
| said La Roquette. “But we shall have his 
pictures.” 

“Pshaw!” said Forneaux, “ for that matter, 
we can spare them all. Let them all go. They 
| are all enemies.” 

“ Well! you know your duties and I mine! 
“Take care of the flying timbers. I shall be 
covered, and so in safety. You must find covers 
as youmay. Adieu mescamrades! Thetime is 


come!” 

La Genre disappeared at these words, while 
his companions, after a brief conference in which 
they agreed upon their several positions, followed 
his example. 


Laudonniere put forth all his skill, exercised all | 


his caution, played as slowly and heedfully as 


possible, and was——but we anticipate. Mar- 
chand, on the contrary, seemed never more indif- 
ferent. He scarcely seemed to look at the board, 
played promptly, even rapidly, and wore one of 
those cool, almost contemptuous, countenances 
which seemed to say—‘I know myself and my 


The repeater of D’Eslac was in his hands as 
he threw a rapid glance across the chess-board, 
| on which Laudonniere was hanging, with eyes of 

the keenest watchfulness, and a brow clouded 
with anxiety. Marchand leaned back in his seat 
smiling grimly, with a wink now and then to those 
"around him. 
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“I see you are nearly at the close of the 
game,” said Alphonse. 

‘Indeed! how do you see that?”’ Laudonniere 
sharply inquired. 

“You will finish by twelve,” replied the 
youth, “and it lacks but few minutes of that?” 

“Pshaw!” said Laudonniere, “you know 
nothing about it.” 

“We shall see,” was the reply, as Alphonse 
left 1 = room, and returned in a few moments 
afte ‘t was not observed by the parties, so 
intent ..zre they on the game, that he made his 
appearance in complete armor, nor did they hear 
the bustle in the adjoining apartment. Alphonse 
still held his watch in his grasp. 


“The game is nearly finished. According to 
my notion, you have but two minutes for it.” 

“Two! how!” said Laudonniere—not lifting 
his head. 

“But one!” 

“ There!’ said Laudonniere, making the move 
that Marchand had anticipated. Marchand bent 


forward with extended finger to the white queen, | 


when a shade of uneasiness might be traced by a 
nice observer in the countenance of D’Eslac. 
His lips were suddenly and closely compressed. 
The hand of the time-piece was upon the fatal 
minute. On a sudden, a hissing sound was 
heard, and, in the next instant, the house reeled 
and quivered as if torn from its foundation. A 
deep roar followed, as if the thunderbolt had 


just broke at their feet, and the whole was suc- | 


ceeded by a deafening ringing sound in all their 
ears. 

‘Mother of God!” exclaimed Laudonniere— 
“The magazine !” 

“Checkmate!” cried Marchand, as he set 
down the white queen in the final position which 
secured the game. 

“Ay! it ischeckmate to more games than one! 
Gentlemen, to arms, and follow me!” exclaimed 
Alphonse. ‘ We are safe now!” 








They rushed out, and were immediately joined 





E, BRIGHT SUMMER! 

































|| His shattered limbs were drawn, almost piece- 
| meal, from the place where he met his death, 
*, What can this have meant!” exclaimed Lau- 
| donniere, looking to Alphonse. 

| “Treachery! but there lies the traitor. He 
| fell into his own snare. Enough now, that we 


| are safe. Let us in to supper.” 





Original. 
FAREWELL TO THEE, BRIGHT SUMMER! 


BY MISS H. J. WOODMAN. 

















| Tuy reign is o’er, bright Summer! and thy feet 
| Hasten their pleasant journey to retrace ; 

| Now cooler airs the weary pilgrim greet, 

| While Nature mourns the veiling of thy face! 


| Thy meek-eyed worshippers, the countless flowers, 

| Have bowed their graceful head, prepared to die! 

Their parting fragrance fills the silent bowers, 
And scattered blossoms in our pa.hway lie! 


| 


The wind, that censer waved by viewless hand, 
| For incense, bears the perfume of the flowers! 
| Heaven claims the tribute from the drooping band, 
| For light and warmth and the refreshing showers ! 





| The swell of woodland music fainter grows, 
| As the bright-feathered tribes are lured away 
| To milder climes, unchilled by wintry snows, 
Where thou dost hold a long, unbroken sway! 











The little streams which vanished at thy breath 
Have now returned. Their tiny ripples speed 
In glad companionship, nor mourn the death 


Of the pale violet or the swaying reed! 





Farewell to thee, bright Summer! Hopes that bloomed 
| Like thy first roses nor less fair than they, 


| Now withered lie or in the dust entombed, 


Numbered with treasures that have passed away! 


But not alone the verdure of the plain 


| And drapery of the woods with thee we lose! 





by the select party from the youth's chamber, all | 
armed to the teeth. Alphonse led the way, and || 
while all was confusion below, and men were seen | 
scattered throughout the area, uncertain where |! 
to turn, the sharp, stern voice of command was | 
heard in their midst, in terms that forbade the | 
idea of surprize. The drums rolled, the soldiers | 
were brought together, but, seizing the moment I 
of confusion, in their own terror, Forneaux | 
La Genevais and La Roquette, leapt the walls of 
the fortress and hurried to the woods. The | 
house of La Genre was overthrown and in flames. 





For human buds and flowers a lovely train 
Now bloom in Heaven and drink its copious dews! 


And ere thy welcome feet again shall tread 
Over the waking earth, ah! who shall say 
How many, in the mansions of the dead, 
Robed in a spotless garment shall decay ! 


But thou in glorious vesture shalt remain 
Thine own appoinied time, then with a smile, 
Gather thy robes and flower enamelled train, 
And leave the earth a broad funereal pile! 


Boston, Mass., 1844. 
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Original. jeither in a humor gay to extravagance, or 
KISSING BRIDGE.* pensive to gloom; this evening he was unusually 
cheerful. Even his thoughtfulness seemed a 
revery of delight, and was interrupted by 
bursts of hilarity. After some lively conversa- 
tion with his officers, he relapsed into a dreaming 
mood, and approaching a narrow window, that 
admitted only a dim and dubious light, drew 
from the pocket of his uniform, a medallion, 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 

In a remote quarter of old Petersburg, not far 
from the fortress and the bridge of Tolstoi, 
behind the spires and cupolas of the little church 
of the Trinity, and facing the summer garden | 
which lies on the other side of the Neva, stands | , 
a small wooden house, or rather hut, rudely | On this he gazed long with an expression of 
constructed, but in careful preservation. It pf ee 
surrounded by a narrow strip of garden, full of| It would be impossible for the imagination to 
foliage and flowers. A soldier, decorated with | conceive a face more exquisitely beautiful than 
Russian crosses and medals, is the only inhabi- | that represented in this picture. The loug light 
tant of this dwelling; it is he who shows to | curlsof blond hair, shading the delicate cheek, 
travellers the wooden arm-chair where sat Peter | and falling on a neck more white and graceful 
the Great, the rude stool on which he used to | than the swan’s, partially veiled by their cluster- 
kneel in his hours of devotion, the boat he made |ing richness; the large blue eyes, soft and 
with his own hands,, or the sacred image which ; dreamy; the sweetly chiselled, rosy mouth, 
he carried to Pultavo. This modest looking ||that seemed formed only to utter words of 
abode, in truth, contrasts vividly with the great || tenderness ; these were the most obvious beauties 
recollections associated with it. The stranger )in that lovely portrait, which few among the 
who surveys it, cannot but feel some emotion at ‘fifteen thousand inhabitants of the infant 
the thought that this obscure place was the | city of Petersburg, would have failed to 
asylum of Peter Alexiswitz, while he caused to | recognize as that of the beautiful Ludmilla, 
rise from the marshes of Ingria a city—a civiliza- the orphan daughter of a rich merchant, whom 
tion, an empire. no woman of that day could rival in grace, wit 


One day, in August of 1710, Peter was) and fascination. 
in this hut, with two of his officers, one of} fyistory tells us how large a place love occu 
them a young man, the other much advanced in | pied in the heart of Peter the Great, and with 
years. | what rapidity a tender sentiment grew to maturity 

The right hand of the Czar rested familiarly in his breast. It was only necessary for him to 
on the shoulder of the young man, whom he | see Ludmilla once, to become enamored of her 
called by the name of Wladimir. This youth|to desperation. He entertained no doubt of 
had in different circumstances and on several || being able to obtain her favor, well knowing that 
occasions, given proofs of so excellent a mind, | his power rendered it so dangerous for any 
and so rare a courage, that Peter bestowed upon | woman to repulse his advances, that few could 
him no small share of his confidence and affec- be found possessed of so much courage.— 
tion. The elder officer, named Stepans, was one H Nevertheless he resolved to leave this conquest 
of those soldiers who had grown gray under|jto his personal merit alone. Usually little 
armor, without talent or intelligence. He had | scrupulous in speaking of his amours, he spoke 
risen by slow and laborious degrees to the rank | of this to no one; he enveloped himself in 
of captain, and nourished feelings of malignant mystery to the eyes of the fair girl; dis- 
jealousy towards all whose merit had met with | guised his imperious character in the hope 
more prompt reward than his own, or wholof pleasing her; softened even his rugged 
had been fortunate enough to be raised above speech! The soldier became a poet in her 
him. Of course he envied and hated Whadi-| presence—the lover caused the Emperor to be 
mir, whom he could not pardon, for being at || forgotten! 


: a dlis : . > } , , , 
twenty-five, major of the regiment of Preo-! Ip the full tide of his exultation, founded on 


in which was framed the miniature of a woman. 


bajinski. | the belief that Ludmilla returned his passion, 
It was the nature of the Czar to be at times ! Peter for once forgot the reserve he had hitherto 
ma | maintained on the subject. Suddenly going up 


* Translated from the French. I have taken the liberty of 1 to Wladimir, and reaching the miniature towards 
altering in some respects this little historical sketch, which || , . 2 
appeared some time since in the Courrier Francais. him, he asked : 
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“What think you of this face, my young | 


friend ?” 

At the sight of it, the young man started back | 
involuntarily ; and his face was overspread by a | 
deadly paleness. Mastering his agitation, how- 
ever, by a powerful effort, he replied with 
trembling lips: 

“Tt is charming 

The Czar did not observe his evident emotion; 


"9 


but Stepans fixed his eyes upon him with an | 


expression of malignant joy. He remained silent, 
however, till, ina few moments, the young officer 
quitted the hut. Then approaching Peter, the 
captain made a low bow. 

* Sire,” said he, “I have a secret to reveal to 
you.” 

** Speak.” 

“Did you notice the major’s countenance 
while he examined the miniature ?” 

“No,” replied the Czar, raising his head with 
a look of surprize and curiosity. 

“ Sire,” resumed Stepans, “ the beloved of the 
Czar, is the mistress of Wladimir. Last evening, 
afew moments after you left the dwelling of 
Ludmilla, the major entered it; and the moon 
had risen before he departed from the Fon- 
tanka.” 

“ Are you sure this is true 7?” demanded Peter, 
speaking slowly and in a calm voice. 

* Quite sure, Sire.” 

“Tt is well.” 

The Czar said not a word more; but, lifting 
up the wooden chair before him, he dashed it on 
the floor with such violence, that its legs were 
broken in pieces. Then fastening the buckle of 
his belt, he wrapped himself in his caftan, and 
went out. 





The sight of Ludmilla’s picture in the hands 
of the Emperor was a terrible revelation to 
Wladimir. This young girl was his beloved— 
his betrothed, whom he was soon to call his 
wedded wife. He now remembered several little 
incidents, that tended to convince him of 
her unworthiness. The anxiety, apparently 
causeless, which she had shown during some 
of his last visits; her embarrassed manner— 
her sudden paleness—her melancholy, which 
she never would explain; all were now but 
too clear before his eyes. His heart was 
crushed by incurable misery. Was the idol 
he had worshipped then, a creature undeserv- 
ing his affection as an honorable man? Must 
he tear her cherished image from his bosom 
for ever? 





BRIDGE. 








Filled with these agonizing thoughts, he 
| crossed the bridge of Tolstoi, leaving to the right 
the solitary and muddy ground where in our 
days the Cathedral of Isaac rises as proudly as 
that of St. Paul in London; passed along the 
_marshes and the spot of woods, where the hand 
|of art has now built the beautiful promenade de 
|la Perspective, and stopped not till he had arriy- 
ed at the Fontanka. Among the country houses 
_scattered over this desolate-looking soil stood a 
|small one, built in Tartar style, and conspicuous 
by the elegance of its exterior. Before this, 
Wladimir gave a low whistle, and presently a 
| female slave, in the red tunic and coif worn by 
| the servants of the Russian merchants, opened 
the door. The young officer was at once 
j admitted into the presence of Ludmilla. His 
features were so altered by emotion, his looks 
expressed such profound despair, that the 
young girl, who had risen to receive her lover, 
stood speechless with surprize, her cheeks 
blanched to a deadly paleness, as she gazed upon 
him. 

At length recovering his composure, Wladimir 
took a seat. Ludmilla placed herself beside him, 
and laid her soft white hands upon his own; but 
he pushed them back rudely, and said in a voice 
faltering and full of bitterness: 

‘Tell me, Ludmilla, was there ever love more 
profound, more passionate than that which binds 
me to you?” 

“Never!” answered the young girl, raising 
her large eyes, filled with tears, to those of her 
lover; “but why ask me such a question, 
Wladimir ?” 

* My life—my fortune—my name—I have laid 
them all at your feet. And what have I received 
in return? Deceitful caresses—treachery—in- 
fidelity!” 

Ludmilla started, and looked almost indignant 
for an instant; then her paleness was succeeded 
by a flood of crimson, suffusing brow and neck, 
and burying her face in her hands, she sobbed 
convulsively. For some moments the paroxysm 
‘of emotion continued, while Wladimir regarded 
her in gloomy silenee. At last she raised her 
head, shook back the ringlets that bad fallen over 
her flusbed face, wiped the tears from her eyes, 
and fixed them on her lover with an expression 
of noble sincerity. 

«Listen, Wladimir,” she said, ‘before you 
condetan me; before you crush me with your 
reproaches and contempt. You are right—I 
have deceived you!” ; 

“And you gave the Czar your picture!” 
exclaimed the officer, with a burst of grief. 
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«J, isten to me!” said the young girl, inacom- 
manding tone. “Tt was for your sake, not my 
own, that I exulted in the possession of beauty, 
the reputation of which costs me at last so dear. 
The Czar heard of me, and wished to know me. 
He saw me one day on the road—alas! I knew 
but too well from his first look, that I had made 
an impression upon him. Ere long, I found it 
impossible to leave this house without meeting 
the Emperor ; still he never addressed a word to 
me. 
bered me. It is some weeks since he came 
hither for the first time. He entered the room 
where I was sitting, without being announced, 
and giving me no time to recover from my aston- 


ishment, came close to me, and said abruptly— | 


‘Ludmilla, I love you!’ I felt the blood leave 


His looks, however, showed that he remem- |, 


my cheeks; I fell at his feet; I implored him to | 


transfer to some one else the regard of which I 


felt myself unworthy, having nothing but obe- 


dience to give in return. ‘You love another, 
then?’ the Czar exclaimed, in a terrible voice, 
and with flashing eyes, in which I reada sentence 
of death!” 

‘‘ How did you reply?” cried Wladimir, breath- 
lessly. 

“One thought filled my mind. It was that 
the Emperor’s anger would fall on the head 
of him I loved, should I disclose his name— 
that his life would be the sacrifice! I trem- 
bled—I hesitated—I dissembled! 
but of you—I suffered the Czar to believe 
that I would receive his homage. Yes—I gave 


him that picture: I deceived you, Wladimir, | 
Will you condemn | 


but I have been faithful! 
me, now?” 

The officer had listened with his eyes fixed on 
he ground. When Ludmilla had ended, and he 
felt her snowy arms clasped round his neck, her 


cheek wet with tears, pressed against his own— 


ines 


with a menacing look. He then passed quietly 
towards the apartment he had entered the 
evening before radiant with the hope and joy 
of alover. Suddenly throwing open the door, 
he stepped into the room. ‘There sat the 
officer and his betrothed; the head of Ludmilla 
rested on the shoulders of Wladimir. At sight 
of the Emperor, the young girl sprang up, 
uttered a cry of terror, and sank mechanically 
upon her knees. 

The first movement of the young man had 
been to grasp his sword and draw it partly from 


the sheath; but, recollecting himself, he let go 


the weapon, and stood with his head bent before 


_his superior officer and sovereign. 


Peter had drawn hissword and stood upright, 
his flashing and angry eyes glancing from one to 
the other. At length he muttered: 

“ Wladimir! Ludmilla! A double treachery!” 
“Pardon!” implored the young girl, her eyes 
fixed eagerly on the monarch’s face. And she 
dragged herself nearer to him, her hands clasped 
in the utmost energy of supplication. 

‘*Pardon! for such a crime! Never!” thun- 
dered the Czar. ‘There was a brief pause 
during which he seemed to struggle with violent 
emotion, as might have been seen by the nervous 
distortion of the muscles of his countenanca 


| Controlling himself by a strong effort, he became 


Thinking | 


} 


when he heard from her lips the broken, | 


passionate expressions love alone can prompt— 


| house. 


when he thought how deep must have been the | 


feeling for him that could lead her to practise | 


such deception—he more than forgave her, and | 


sealed the pardon on her lips. The young girl 
siniled again, and blamed herself for cowardice, 
while she protested that she would never 
have stooped to dissimulation to save her own 
life. 

During the conversation of the lovers, another 
man had silently entered the dwelling of the 
lovely orphan. The old servant advanced to stop 
the intruder. 
and she recognized Peter Alexiswitz. 

The Czar placed his finger on his lips 


i 
| 


suddenly calm and cold, as if disdaining to show 
to mortal eyes how deep the wound that rapkled 
in his bosom. 

** Major!” said he, turning towards Wladimir, 
“ You will go and render yourself a prisoner at 
the fortress !”’ 

Fifteen days after, there was an immenge 
The 
regiment of Preobajinski, ranged in two lines, 
extended from the place d’lsaac to the bridge at 


crowd on the banks of the Moika canal. 


the extremity of *hich now stands the Opera- 
This was the place appointed for execu- 
tions. The executioner, with his aid, might be 
seen on the spot; each armed with the long 
plaited leather strap, called the knout. This 


cruel instrument, wielded by a vigorous hand, 


nad even been knewn to produce death after a 


H few blows. 
| The officers wore their grand uniform; and 
| just without the line, at the head of his regiment, 


4 
i 


was Major Wladimir, his eyes sunken, his face 
pale and haggard. The anger of the Czar had 


spared him. Remembering that this young man 


He threw off his hat and caften, 


was one of the bravest and best of his officers, 
the sovereign had restored him to liberty; butas 
a lover, Peter still showed himself inexorable. 
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He had given orders that the major should preside || the hope of subduing, by incessant motion, the 


at the public punishment of Ludmilla, condemned 
by the Senate to receive twenty blows with the 
knout at the place de la Moika, for having—so 
ran the sentence—betrayed to the agents of the 
Swede certain political secrets, of which she had 
become possessed through her intimacy with the 
Czar. 

This was certainly a false accusation; but one | 
which Peter did not hesitate to prefer. The|| 
powerful monarch, whose nod could pronounce | 
a death warrant, who personified the law in his| 
own person, preserved that external respect for | 
justice some times maintained by those who most } 
frequently violate its sacred obligations. 

When the sentence of the Senate, and the 
order that he should repair to Moika, were com- 
municated to Wladimir, he uttered not a word of 


surprize, of anger, or of determination to resist 


the cruel mandate. He knelt long in prayer in 
the chapel of the fortress; then went to the 


cemetery of Smolenk, to kneel by the newly-| 
closed grave of his father. He had adopted a | 


terrible resolution; he determined to meet his 
affianced bride at the place of punishment, and 
to plunge his dagger into her bosom, to save her 
from the shame and torture prepared for her. 
Then his weapon was to be turned against his 
own breast! The two lovers, united in their 
death, would rejoin each other in the world where 
love is immortal. 

The Emperor had passed the preceding night 
in successive paroxyms of delirious agony. 
Twenty times—a prey to fierce passion, he had 
sprung from his bed and traversed his chamber, 
foaming like a chafed livn, beating his breast 
and dashing to pieces all the furniture in his 
way. 

The return of day brought no relief to his 
torture. Calling his attendants. he dressed him- 
self in his uniform as Colonel of the Preobajinski, 
and passed round his neck the band of the order 
of St. André. Then crossing the Galerna, he 
entered a house belonging to Menzikoff, over- 
looking the Moika canal. Here was a window 
from which he could observe all that passed with- 
out being himself seen. But here he was seized 
with the wildest excess of emotion ‘or the scene 
that was to be enacted came irresistibly to his 
mind. He saw this young creature, so timid, so 
beautiful, dragged as a spectacle pefore the 
curious, eager, insulting crowd; her bare feet 
bleeding from the roughness of the way—her 
white shoulders torn by the hateful lash of the 
executioner! 


Unable to remain quiet in one place, and in 


| agitation he looked upon as a foolish weakness, 

he descended, wrapped in his mantle, and 
| throwing himself into a boat, reached the 
opposite shore of the canal, without crossing 
| the bridge over which the unfortunate girl 
| was to pass. There, mingled with the crowd, 
| he stood with head raised, eyes fixed, and ear 


| 
| attentive. 


Meanwhile the fatal procession advanced. 
Ludmilla seemed to have borrowed a factitious 
strength even from the shame of her situation, 
and the excess of her terror; she walked with a 
step that might have been called firm, leaning on 


| the arm of a sergeant of the regiment. Her 


large blue eyes, convulsively opened, wandered 
wildly over the crowd surrounding her; and now 
and then her white lips moved with inarti- 
culate words—words without meaning, the mere 
vague echo of the mysterious anguish of her 
spirit. 

The Czar looked upon her and shuddered. 
He saw her absorbed in a terror too deep for 
expression by words or tears. Her Jong light 
hair floated over her neck of alabaster whiteness, 
and the sight of such beauty and youth exposed 
to insult and degradation, of a life thus blighted 
in its first bloom, was enough to move the hard- 
est heart. Recollections of her grace and love- 
liness, and the happy hours passed in her society, 
crowded on the Czar’s soul, and changed the 
desire of vengeance into a noble impulse. Just 
at the moment when Ludmilla was about to step 


| from the bridge de la Moika—at the moment 


when her lover was about to put his dreadful 
purpose in execution, the Emperor burst through 
_the crowd into the open space before her, threw 
off his mantle, and advancing alone towards 
the young girl, placed his hands on both sides 
of her head, drew her towards him and im- 
pressed a kiss upon her forehead. Ludiilla 
was saved! 

It was then, and is even to this day, the privi- 
lege of the chevaliers of St. André, to save the 
condemned by a kiss, from the hands of the 


executioner. 


History does not say whether or not the 
Czar carried his generosity so far as to consent 
to the marriage of Ludmilla and Wladimir; but 
itis permitted us to hope that a monarch as 
great in good deeds as he was sometimes 
evil, ones, did not stop halt-way [ia bestowing a 


benefit. 
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This anecdete is related by the German histo- 
yian Stoelin, and the traveller Halem. It is in 
consequence of this occurrence that the bridge 
at the extremity of the Galerna, over the Moika 
canal, has been called since that time the * Kiss- 


ing Bridge.” 
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A MORNING 





BY THE REV. THOMAS L. HARRIS. 





Tue morning dawns in eplendor, and the sun 





llumes the crimson Crient, and flings 






A visible robe of glery o’er the earth. 






The south winds play among the quivering leaves ; 





Deep, olive green their lustre in the shade, 





While where the sunbeams light their depths they glow 





Like floods of molten emerald. 






The Faren 


Treads delicately @’er the dew-gemmed robe, 





The bridal garb of summer loveliness, 





Happy birds 


That veils Earth’s throbbing bosom. 





The oriole, the yellow-finch, the wren 






Feed on the reddening berries. Gladsome notes 





Rise from the meadow by the river side 





Where on the leafy alder’s bending spray 





The merry ‘ bob-o-lincoln’ sways and sings 





To cheer his medest mate, who broeds below 





O’er their grass-hidden nest. She seems to me 





The incarnation of the joy of spring. 






That fragile blossom the Hepatiea, 





The first pale hope of the returning spring, 





Has vanished from the woodlands. 





Yet, beheld ! 
The starry festoons of the summer rose 
Sweep in most radiant beauty, and the air 


Grows heavy with their perfume; and the rich 





? ’ , 
Bright blossom of the Orchis glows amid 






The leafy thicket. ’Neath the flowering grass 





Ripens the luscious strawberry. 





Ever fair 





Is this bright world of ours: but most of all 







I At wy, radiant J ine it seems to wear 

i v ind tl newness ol its prim ae 

] i ts ices rise in one sv t hymn 
‘ praise ) » Great Giver! and the air 

I its down ft inswert ry ot his smile ; 





Minden, N. Y. 1844. 






lux sons of rich men and kings learn nothing 





so well as riding: for their masters flatter them. 





ind if they contend, willingly vield to them; but 


} 
rh 


i ever ¢ 





nsiders if 


a prince ora poor man 









1 Lis back, and if you cannot manage him he 





will throw his rider. 
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A TALE OF GRENADA. 


BY EDWARD MATURIN. 


} CHAPTER I. 






THE EMBASSY. 





Ir was inthe year 1478, that a smal! Chris- 
| tian band, reined their steads before the gates of 


| Grenada. Its object was to demand the custo- 
mary tribute due from the Moslem city to the 
| Christian powers. The armed troop was 


| headed by Don Juan de Vera; a trusty servant 

of the crown, and one whose zeal and devotion 
in the Christian cause, signalized him as a knight, 

\ the most fitted for the conduct of the present 
enterprize. 

The blast of the Christian trumpet at the gate 
of Elvira, awoke the challenge of the sentinel, 
while it filled the battlements, on the instant, with 
turbaned heads, eager to enquire the cause of the 
challenge, and ready to avenge it, if insulting to 
the Moslem domination. The flag of truce was 

exhibited, and the gate of Elvira was opened. 
As the small band swept through Grenada, the 
stately and firm demeanor of de Vera, and the 
martial array of its character, while they awakened 
the curiosity, excited the suspicion of the Moors. 
Different were the conjectures formed by the 
saunterers of that populous city. 
“By the beard of the Prophet!” 
one, whose veteran appearance bore witness to 


remarked 


| many a foray against the Christians, *‘they bear 


themselves right noble, and yonder knight hath a 
resistless sword in the field. But they who come 
for demand or redress, should summon greater 
numbers than yon mean host.” 

‘Holy Allah!” said a second, as he turned a 
contemptuous eye the sm 
‘When the lion is bearded in his op 
requires more hands to snare him in the toils. 

“* Mayhap,” suggested a third, “ they come to 


lor ring.” 


ll cavalcade. 


upon 
i 


n den, it 


ad 


challenge Grenada to the re 
Meanwhile the sturdy band passed on its way, 
heedless alike of the spectators or their observa- 


Their vizors were closed; their lances in 


rons. 
rest; and they seemed, by their martial appear- 
ance, prepare d for the extortion of their demand, 


whatever it might be, or, in case of its refusal, for 
its defence at the point of the sword. 


Still onward wound that small band its way 


—--——_— 


* Vide “‘ Chronicle of the Conquest of Grenada 
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through the famed street of Gomeles, ‘till it com- 
menced ascending the hill upon which stood the 
Alhambra. 

As the band halted at the gate, Don Juan de 
Vera raised his vizor, and announced himself as 
embassador from the Catholic powers of Spain 
to Muley Hassem, King of Grenada. 

Inafew moments an answer was returned to 
the challenge of the Christian knight, and the 
band pricking their steeds forward through the 
barbican, formed by a Moorish tower, were 
sgon conducted into the presence of Muley 
Hassem. 

The knightly band was conductéd within the 
Saloon of Comares, (commonly called the Hall 
of Ambassadors ) where it was encountered by 
the stern Muley Hassem, seated on a divan 
of purple and gold, sparkling with jewels, 
retinue of 


Alta- 


and surrounded by the gorgeous 
Arabic pageantry: 
gins, etc. 

The same magical hand which had presided 
over the erection of Alhambra, seemed to have 


warriors, lmaums, 


spared neither its treasures nor its ingenuity in 
elaborating them. 


The pavement was tesselated with blue and 


white squares of porcelain, whose coolness 


afforded an agreeable relief from the arbers of 


an Andelusiau clime. The walls, presenting a 
galaxy of mingled colors, were richly ornamented 
with figures and 


garlands and flowers. 


medallions entwined with 
The cornice, as is usual 
with the apartments of Alhambra, was one run- 
ning sheet of gold and silver—blazing with the 
devotional inscriptions of the Moslem; among 
which, stood forth conspicuously, * Conqueror 
through God!” Its windows opened on a rich 
scene of waving verdure and bloom, on which 
the orange, the citron, * ad the pomegranate flung, 
as from an exhaustless urn in which summer 
had gardened her sweets, the treasures of their 
perfume. [t was a scene upon which the 
enchanted fancy of the Moor fondly hung as 
the promised Paradise of the Prophet to the 
faithful! 


‘What saith the Christian?” at length said 


Muley, after thoroughly scanning the forms of 


the strangers. 


“The Sovereigns of Castille and Arragon,” | 


replied de Vera, in a tone as firm as that of the 
laconic Moor; ‘demand the tribute due from 
the Moslem power.” 

A stern frown knit the brow of Muley. His 


lips trembled with the workings of pas 


sion he 
could not suppress 


» and his whole face became 


INEZ. 
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suffused so as to indicate the tempest which 
| raged within. 

| Tell your Sovereigns,” he at length answered, 
| ‘that the kings of Grenada, who were wont to 


pay money to the crown of Castille, are dead. 
Our mint coins nothing now, save blades of 
cimeters and heads of lances!’"* 

A murmur of approbation from the royal 
retinue partially neutralized the stern reply of 
the fierce Moor; and it needed no little courage, 
on the part of the Christian embassy, to with- 
stand the frown, the scowl and the sneer, which 
lowered on that small band from beneath every 
turban. Already did the Christians see in this 
Already 


did the cimeter flash through Moslem chivalry, 


iron auswer, the bloody harvest of war. 


and the war-cry ‘* Lelilies! Lelilies!’’ peal in 
But the 
Ambassador was as doughty a knight as any of 


accents of thunder through the Vega. 


those who thronged around the divan of Muley; 
and while his diplomacy would have extorted 
complaisance, he was prepared to depute the 
arbitration of the cause to his sword. 

“King of the Moslem! is this thine answer to 
to the crowned heads of Castille and Arragon?” 
at length said de Vera. 

} 


“This is the reply of the Moslem,” answered 


Muley, his previous ferocity softening into 
resolution; “who willeth not to have his halls te 
be trodden by the Christian. ‘Tell your masters 
also,” he continued, * that the war-cry of Chris- 
tendom hath no terror for the ear, nor the sword 
a single pang for the breast of the Moslem, for 
the Prophet openeth his Paradise to those who 
make their graves in battle. Christian! thou art 
answered !” 

He waved his hand, and an Ethiopian slave 
advanced bearing a superb Damascus cimeter, 
its agate hilt emblazoned with costly jewels, and 
its guard of solid gold. 

“Christian! thanks for thy courtesy,” said 
the King, “receive this token from the hands of 
Muley Hassam!” 

“King of the Moslem!” replied de Vera, half 
unsheathing the costly gift; ** I trust I shall yet 
prove this trenchant blade hath not fallen to 


| unworthy hands.”’ 


The Ambassadors withdrew to the outer court, 
followed by a portion of the Moslem retinue, 
where stood their steeds in waiting. By Muley’s 
orders, safe conduct was afforded them through 
the city, ‘till at length the Christian band were 
beyond the walls of Grenada. 


_— 


Phe historical answer 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE StEGE OF ZAHARA. 


Surrounded by an army, whose natural bravery 
in defence of home and its possessions, was 
deepened by the flame of bitgetry, and strength- 
ened by the defences of his outposts, as well 
as by a vast accession of troops from his Barbary 
allies, Muley did not hesitate to realize the 
sanguinary purpert of his message, and prove to 
the Christian that the threat of a Moor was but 
the presecusor of action. 

Having discevered that the fortress of Zahara 
was but feebly garrisoned, and that its Alcayde 
was negligent of the duties of his pest, he deter- 
mined to turn against it all the powers of his 
force and ingenuity. This fortress was erected 
on the summit ef arocky mountain, so high that 
it was said, a cloud could not darken it, nor the 
fight of a bird reach it. Its elevated site 
seemed to invest it with an impregnable character, 
which, however, only stimulated the ambitien 
of Muley to wrest it from the Christian. The 
fierce monarch was not long in realizing this 
scheme, apparently impracticable to ene of less 
determined character. 

it was in the dead of night, that te wily 
soldier attacked the fortress and surprized the 
inhabitants of Zahara. The darkness of the 
night was amask meet for the treachery of the 
Moor, and the pelting of the storm and the 
chaos of the elements but prototypes to the acts 
of death and contusion which were passing 
Midnight had flung its opiate charm 
and the 


below. 
upon every inhabitant of the little town ; 
very sentinel, feariess of any interruption from 
an enemy on such a night, had yielded to sleep, 
and trusted the security of his post to chance. 
The tempest had been favorable to the 
perfidious design of Mufey Hassam. He had 
placed himself at the head of a powerful force, 
and, while the Christian slumbered in the fancied 
security of his mountain-evry, his dreams were 
\ 


broken by the battle-ery of the Moor, and his | 


waking eyes were dazzled by the gleam of his 
cimeter. 
Favored by the peal of the storm, the Moors 


had noiselessly placed their scaling-ladders 
against the rocky walls of the mountain. Free 
access was, by this means, afforded to the 
invading band; till, at length, the Moors, headed 
by the crafty Muley, entered the unresisting 
fortress, cimeter in hand. 

From right to left, from street to street, pealed 
the Moorish * Lelities!” The shout of the 
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|invader mingled with the roar of the tempest, 
and the flash of the lightning gleaming on the 
| naked steel, impressed the besieged, confused 
| and tottering under the effect of sleep, with 
‘the superstition that the legions of air were 
linked with the powers of earth to destroy the 
very ground whereon they stood, and erase their 
existence from amongst men. 

Still “leaped the live thunder ” and flashed the 
| lightning, while the affrighted tenants of Zahara 
heard in the one, mysterious voices sound the 
‘doom of their town, and saw in the latter the 
finger of supernatural agency consummate the 
‘deadly work of ruin. 

As well as the darkness of the night would 
permit, they formed in close and serried bands te 
resist the turbaned Infidel. But vain were the 
efiorts of the little band, whose best weapon was 
despair, against the heaving cimeter of the 
Moor, emboldened with the success of his 
stratagem and already flushed with the glow of 
anticipated triumph. The desperate valor of 
the Christians in some part of the town (for the 
conflict partook the desultery and irregular 
character incidental to the heur) beat back the 
Moors to the very brink of the mountain. In 
that desperate pass, the combatants seemed to 
be armed with a superhaman strength. The 
Christian falchion and the Moslem cimeter 
-cressed each other with relentless power; and, 
as the splintered fragments of their blades flew 
and flashed in the lightning, the combat, com- 
menced with the sword, was decided by the 
remorseless grapple of the combatants. Foot to 
foot, their iren grasp locked on each other's 
throat, Christian and Moor stood on the brink of 
that wild precipice, reckless of its dizzy depth 
or tke jagged rocks which besetted from its 
craggy sides. So they stood ere the last fatal 
plunge—the coiled hand hardening te an iron 
grasp and the hatred of demon passion flashing 
trom their eyes. The ground crumbles beneath 

their feet. The eye swims, and Christian and 
Moor. locked in the embrace uf death, and the 
hatred of mortal struggle, roll headlong, dashed 
and mutilated ameng the mountain-crags! 
Meanwhile the power of the besieged was fast 
giving ground to the superior strength and 
number ef the invader. Mothers, quailing at 
‘the Moorish war-cry and the massacre to which 
it was but a prelude, despiiring of safety them- 
selves, clasped their screaming infants to the last 


il sanctuary—the breast! The streets were one 


j 


| mass of darkness, carnage and confusion, while 


|| still rose together in one sullen cry, the shout of 


‘the victor, the wail of the dying ; and both were 


| 
| 
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answered by the same fatal oracle, the wild 
thunder, as it boomed from cloud to 
rolled over the devoted pinnacle of 
heights. 


While the conflict raged with a desultory 
strength in every spot of that devoted town, one 


cloud or 
Zahara’s 


of those incidents, in which the hand of rapine 
unites with the licence of war, was heaping up 
the pile of that night’s misery. 

A house apparently deserted by its tenants, | 
and illuminated by a feeble light seen through its 
casement, attracted the observation of a solitary 
Moor, who had been separated from his band. 
Rushing into it naked 
Almanzor beheld one of those sights, which, for 
the moment, arrests the headlong course of 


with his cimeter, 


passion and imbues the heart with feelings of a_ 


It was that of 
a girl kneeling before an image of the crucified 


novel character and complexion. 
Saviour. She was in the very spring-time of 
her youth; and, as he watched her up-turned 
eyes fixed on the image, marked with the usual 
traces of pain and suffering, it seemed as though 
the spiritual intercourse of devotion had first 
made her “acquainted with grief.’ Her eyes 

were full and lustrious, and seemed inspired with 

the holy light they borrowed from the dreams of 
her worship; and around her mouth there 

played that smile of angel-sweetness, like a ray. 
of light caught from heaven to guide the pilgrim | 
through the realms of prayer. It was a rare 

and holy sight to look upon that maiden disown- 

ing the aid of man or the sword in such a 

moment, and kneeling in humble trustfulness to 

her God. What to her were then “ the light of 
the eye,” or “the pride of life,” when the might 

of man, could, on the instant, dim the one for 

ever, and level the other in the dust?) Herarms 
were folded calmly on her breast and her lips 
moved with the accents of prayer, while in the 
distance rang the echo of the thunder, the. 
clashing cimeter, and the victor’s shout, as 
though the spirits of darkness were battling on 
the wing of midnight! 

In such a scene and before such an object 
stood Almanzor for a moment in silence; the 
sanctity and repose of the chamber contrasting 
themselves, even in his turbed mind, to the strife 
of human passion and tumult without. 

A moment more, and he stood before Inez. 


Allah forbid!” he cried, respect and devotion 
bending themselves in his tones, “that a 
foliower of the Holy Prophet should dishonor 
one of his fairest Peries!” 


And, as he spoke, he flung his cimeter to the | 
ground. 


1} 
| 


‘the fetter might weigh upon her hand, “ the 1roD 


Undismayed by the sudden appearance of an 
armed enemy within her own chamber, Inez rose 
and pointed to the crucifix. 

“ My faith is there!” she said. 

“What availeth that marble image,” answered 
the Moor, * when Muley Hassam is already within 
thy walls and his soldiers throng thy streets?” 

“My faith is still there!” retorted Inez, with- 

out moving her finger from the crucifix! 

* Rash maiden! dety me not,” cried Almanzor, 
his eyes burning with impatience and desire; 
* Where is now thy God ?” 

He was about to rush on her and bear her from 
the chamber, when he was suddenly interrupted 
by the clank of an armed heel, and a Christian 


knight rushed into the chamber. 


With a momentary impulse, Almanzor relaxed 
his grasp of the maiden, and seized his cimeter. 

‘Dog of an Infidel!”’ shouted the Christian, 
as their sword and cimeter crossed, and Inez 
clung to the knight for protection. 

It was not long, ere a successful thrust laid 
the Christian knight and the Moor 
rushed from the chamber, bearing in his arms 


prost rate, 


the senseless Inez. 
CHAPTER HI. 
THE CUP-BEARER. 

The capture of Zahara, was immediately 
followed by the entrance of Muley Hassam ; 
accompanied by the captive multitude of the 
town, and bearing the Christian pennons as 
trophies of their conquest. 

It was a sad sight to look upon that band of 
captives, as it slowly wound its way through 
Grenada; the lofty bearing and gilded trapping 
of their conquerors contrasting with the humilia- 
tion and sorry weeds of the prisoners. Hus- 
bands walked by the side of wives, listening in 
anguished silence to the groans their fettered 
hands could not avenge; while the wail of the 
mother and the scream of her infant rose in 
mingled accents of imprecation on the head of 
the victor. 

But amid that band, there walked one, whose 
| proud spirit even the pains of captivity, seemed 
upable to extinguish or tame. The flame still 
burned in the eye, and the heroism beamed from 


every line of that face, as though the triumph of 


the conqueror but kindled the flame it sought to 
ever. The Inez. 
That pride still giowed in her mantling cheek, 
and her raven eye, which showed that, however 


darken for captive was 
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could not enter her soul;’’ and, as she gazed | 
upon the surrounding crowd of Grenadians who | 
thronged the the 
mingled with her lofty pride of expression. 
seemed to regard captivity more as the ordeal of 
of the 
Back from her forehead, whose form 
model, 
fell her hair, covering her shoulders in ample 


streets, contempt which | 


her own virtues, than a test hero’s 
triumphs. 


the sculptor would have selected as a 


folds; which, were it not for the stern pride 
which informed every lovely feature, would have 
invested her appearance with the abandon of 
grief. 


It was a few days after the arrival of the Chris- 


tian captives, that Muley Hassam had ordered 
the Vivarrambla to be prepared fora banquet 
and tournament in honor of his success; and |! 
among those ordered to be present, were the | 
prisoners, for the purpose of witnessing the 
dexterity of the Moors in their jousts and games. | 
The Vivarrambla presented on that day an unri- || 
valled array of its beauty and chivalry. Upon a 
temporary throne of the most precious Eastern 
stuffs, studded with jewels, 


sat the king, sur-! 


g, 
rounded by his retinue of Zegriand Abencerrage, 
while, at its foot, in the humility of defeat and 
knelt the captive multitude. 
Through the lists rode the Moorish knights, 


despondency, 


caracoling on their light Arab palfreys, some 
armed with lances, others with reeds, according 
as they ambitioned distinction either in the game 
of the *Ring,”’ or ‘*Cane.” In the centre of 
the lists, stood a lofty palm-tree, with bronze 
trunk and golden foliage, from which a silver 
dove depending, bore in his beak the ring which 
was to reward the dexterous lance. 

Atthe foot of Muley’s throne, stood Almanzor; 
the glittering pageant unable to abstract his eye 
from the lovely form and face of Inez, whica 
even her humble attitude could not divest of their | 
habitual pride. 

“She is a Christian!’ 
‘“‘and must be my slave !”’ 

The knights had already, careered their first 
round, and one had carried off the ring on the 
point of his lance: when Muley started from his 
throne, called for a goblet to pledge the victor. 


muttered the Moor, 


It was being presented to him, when he motioned 
back the slave: 

‘* Methinks,” he look of 
mingled triumph and contempt on the kneeling 
throng ; “that a conqueror should be served by 
his captives. and they 


said, casting a 


Ay, by the Prophet! 


who refuse to serve, may exchange their fetters 
for the bow-string.”” 
c . 1| 
The sycophants around the throne, made their " 
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Salaam, while a groan of agony and shame burst 
from the captives. 

“Stand forth, fair Peri!” he said, addressing 
Inez, before whose piercing glance fled the 
abashed gaze of the king. “ The golden chalices 
of Paradise shall never be borne by fairer hands 
than thine.” 

The brow of Almanzor mantled as he heard 
the maiden thus addressed. His own passion 
would degrade her to the rank of his.leman, 
but not even could the lips of his royal master 
palliate the treason to his ears. 

Inez rose with a measured dignity into which 
slavery never yet infused her form or movements, 
and received the goblet from the servitor. 

Muley descended half-way from his throne to 
meet her, when, suddenly plucking a poignard 
from her breast, she cried, aiming it at his heart: 

‘This is the draught I thirst for, tyrant!” 

With the speed of lightning, Almanzor rushed 
forward, and caught the arm of the maiden ere 
it reached its aim. 

As falls the first sullen drops from the dark 
cloud of the thunder-shower, so started from 
the black eyes of the maid the bitter witnesses of 
rage and disappointment. For a moment she 
her head 
were 


reclined Almanzor’s breast. 
W hat his! Those, in 


depths, as in a mine, lie the treasured joys of 


upon 
dreams whose 
youth and passion, so bright, that memory cannot 
fling a single shade on them, nor hope, from her 
fairy regions, borrow a single ray to gild them! 
Such are the dreams which burst on the young 
enthusiast when he first enters the Paradise of 


love: but alas! 


the ruddy fruit, which passion 
presents his lips, though its sweetness at first 
stimulates the sense, gives him too soon the 
knowledge of pain and tears. Such were the 
dreams of Almanzor, while he felt the heart of 
Inez beat against his own, and her warm tears 
streaming ou his cheek. 

“What have [ 
said Muley, after he had recovered from the 
confusion of the attempt, and, froma momentary 


had 


done to thee, Christian?" 


glance on those who sarrounded him, 
re-assured his confidence. 

[nez turned on him eyes in which the dimmed 
light of passion struggled through her swimming 
tears, like the lightning piercing the veil of 
summer's sultry drops. 

“Tyrant, thou hast enslaved my people!” 
she replied; ‘slight sacrifice, the blood of one 
to the groans of this multitude?!” 

Muley trembled with rage, and his lips 


faltered: 
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‘Thou may’st avenge thy people, but can’st 
not free thyself. Away with her!” 

The guards seizedthe unresisting Inez, who 
cast on her captive brethren a look more of 
sympathy than self-concern. As they beheld 
her in the grasp of her captors, the deep-muttered 
groan, and the frown of defiance, which lowered 
on that multitude, too plainly indicated the 
feelings which struggled in every breast, checked 
alone by the forest of cimeters which bristled 
around them. 


“Away with her!” reiterated the tyrant; and, 
while they were obeying him, every form stood 
motionless as marble, and every eye was turned 
on the figure of an old man, who stood in the 
centre of the arena, his loose robes giving a full- 
ness and dignity to his attenuated form, his white 
hair streaming in the wind, and his arms extended 
towards the Christian captives. 

‘* Wo! wo! to Grenada!” he exclaimed; “the 
doom of the crescent is sealed! The vengeance 
The fate 
that of Zahara! Wo!' 


of the Christian pealeth on the blast. 
of Grenada is writ 


, 


in 
wo!’ 
CHAPTER IV. 


ALMANZOR AND INEZ. 


The blow had been unsuccessful; and yet, 
such was the heroic character of Inez, that she 
did not lament a chance which surrendered her 
to the power of a tyrant, it might be to * the 
bitterness of death,”’ for the sake of her brethren 
inbondage. Had Muley Hassar fallen a corpse 
at her feet, and the chains of her countrymen 
thus been severed, she would have deemed her 
own life a sacrifice inconsiderable for the attain- 
ment of such an end; but to die, and leave her 
people in the despot’s power, whose caprices 
might rivet their fetters and degrade the very 
soul by crushing the power of resistance, was 
more than the streneth of philosophy or the 
consolations of her faith could enable her to 
endure. 

There also 


was one other thought which 


embittered her captivity. She had been torn 
from the arms of her Christian champion during 
the siege. ‘That knight was her betrothed. The 
scene floated before her now with the mistiness 
of a dream. 


As she disentangled the events of 
the night, she could recall the last moment of 


consciousness. It was when she felt herself in 
the grasp of the Moor, and heard the groan of 
the Christian knight as he fell, bleeding to the’ 
ground. Was Would 


her lover dead? her! 
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doom soon re-unite in 


them a better world? 
Were they never more to meet in this ? 
As these painful thoughts swept through her 


mind, her dungeon opened, 


and Almanzor 
appeared. 

“What would’st thou with me, sir knight?” 
said Inez, in a tone unbroken by the associations 
conjured up by her visitor. 

* Aught that 1 could to prove my love, maiden, 


7? 


or save thee!” answered the cavalier. 

** Well hast thou proved thy love,” she replied 
ironically, ** by scattering its leaves to the blast, 
and comest thou now, to offer thy nurture to its 
withering stem /” 

* Inez,” said Almanzor approaching her, his 
voice rich with the soft music of love, and his 
dark eyes beaming with its light; ‘have I not 
At a moment 


when every tribe of our holy faith surrounded 


shown my love for thee already ? 


their king in loyalty and love, when every cimeter 
thirsted for the blood of the accursed Christian, 
and every eye flashed on thee the dark fires of 
hatred and vengeance—who rushed forward to 
the doom thine own rashness 
head? Was it 


Whose voice, within the 


save thee from 


invoked upon thine not the 
despised Almanzor!? 
walls of Alhambra, hath been stronger in stem- 
ming the tide of justice and retribution, more 
impetuous as the life itsought was a Christian's? 
But let 


For the championship of my cause, 


Almanzor’s! Whose arm? me not 
dally thus. 
fair flower of Paradise, I seek no other advocate 
It hath pleaded 
It hath sought thy weal by day 
Amid the 


scenes of Alhambra 


save the love | bear thee. for 
thee ere now. 
crowded courts and 


it hath made 


as by night. 
festive me 
moody and alone. I dreamed not but of thee. 
Our own dark-eyed daughters were forgotten for 
thee, and their voices which once sounded to me 
have lost their 


Since 


like the silver rills of Paradise, 
sweetness when memory recurs to thine, 
first | clasped thee, life hath been a vision, hose 
forms glide with the noiselessness of shades, 
and whose language hath that mystical silence 
which hovers over the realms of death; for, 
abstracted from all around me, memory, feeling, 
thought, all have been thine, and thou wert 
absent.” 

As fixes the marble image its cold and lifeless 
eyes on the clasped hand and moistened brow of 
the Christian maid 


before the Moor; her heart unbent by protesta- 


the worshipper, so stood 


tions and untouched by passion which might 
have ** made sfones capable.” 
‘ . . . ° 9 v.) 
“Thou speak’st of loyalty, sir knight, she 


replied, coldly, “thou forgott’st thy loyalty to 
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the throne of Grenada involves thy faith. 
Seek’st thou to unite thyself to one who holdeth 
a faith thine own people deem accurst ?” 

“Inez, had I not loved thee,” replied 
Almanzor, “*Il would have seen thee for thy 
crime bleeding and mutilated beneath the 
Moorish cimeter. 1 would have been the first 
to fling myself into the terrible gap between thy 
dagger and Muley Hassam. For my love would 
I sacrifice all the pomp and glory of a warrior’s 
triumph, which flashes on the Moslem here 
below like a gleam from the Prophet’s sword, 
brightening earth with dreams of conquest and 
lighting his way to the enamelled plains of Para- 
dise. Yes, all would I fling upon the altar of 
passion, all, save my faith!” 

“ Were our faith as one, sir knight, thy suit 
even then were vain!’, 

“Fave | then dreamed of thee,’ answered 
Almanzor, a tinge of melancholy subduing the 
fervor of his manner, ‘* asa lovely shadow flitting 
in the path of aday-dream, and shedding around 
it that spirit-music which warns the dreamer that 
the tenant of another sphere is near! Have | 
wandered amid my own Paradise for that flower 
earth denied me, only to fling its sweetness to 
the deadly blast which swept by me ?”’ 

“Sir knight, I dare not hear thee longer,” 
replied Inez, with resolution; ‘1 am willing that 
my life should pay forfeit for my rashness, rather 
than that thine advocacy should rescue me from 
the doom thy king may appoint. The act of 
bloodshed at which the eye of the Christian shud- 
ders and his hand falters, virtue consecrates and 
heroism urges, when it redeems a captive people 
from their fetters, and closes the ear of their 
liberator to their groans. This motive hath 
guided me, and to this reward have I looked from 
on high, undeterred by the tortures or sufferings 
which might await me on earth. When the 
crescent waved from the heights of Zahara, and 
the Moslem foot profaned those high places 
consecrated to the service of our God, | felt as 
though name and place were erased from earth, 
and that the life which was to be embittered by 
the iron of the despot and the tear of bondage 
were better offered for my people, if its sacrifice 
could secure their freedom. What, then, hath 
life to charm her who sees her people in chains 
and her betrothed dead at her feet ?” 

“ Thy betrothed!” reiterated the Moor, scarcely 
believing that love could bloomina soilso genial 
to the high and stern sentiments she had 
avowed. 

“Is dead!” replied Inez; and, as she spoke, 
the native loftiness of her character seemed to 


bend before those dark associations of the last 
hour, which humiliate the proud and strike fear 
to the heart of the brave. 

“When? by whom?” said Almanzor. 

“Sir knight, by thine own cimeter!” answered 
Inez; ‘and deem’st thou a Christian maid can 
so soon forget her lover, or even wed his mur- 
derer?” 

‘And what avails it to love the dead?” replied 
the Moor, regardless of her closing words. 

“There is a holiness in our love for those who 
are gone, a fadeless verdure around their memory 
which can never bloom in the wreath of earthly 
passion,”’ said the Spaniard. “It is a love which 
is tinged with worship; for they, like the God 
before whom we bend, are around and above us, 
and their images are graven on our hearts. In 
the scenes of life we hear but an echo of that 
voice the grave hath silenced fur ever, and the 
models of earthly beauty in vain supply the linea- 
ments of those in the light of whose countenance 
we have walked. The ties of living love are as 
fraii as the joys which for a moment gild them; 
doubt may weaken, and faithlessness dissolve them 
for ever; but the love which hovers around the 
grave, is strong as the ruthless hand which hath 
torn the loved one from us; it may be chilled for 
a season, in the blasts of a cold companionless 
life, but we feel its ties will be re-united where 
time cannot break them, and its character purified 
by that mysterious change which transforms the 
corruption of nature to the immortality of spirit ! 
This is my love for the dead!” 

“Then prepare for thy doom, maiden; the 
Moor cannot brook a rival !” 

With these words, the Spanish girl was left 
alone. Yet, better solitude, than the companion- 
ship of an Infidel. What was solitude to her; 
more fearful than the probable trials which might 
await her attempt upon Muley’s life? Nought 
save its protraction! She had steeled her heart 
to the dead, and was prepared for its conse- 
quences. Death was the worst, and what terrors 
hath death to those who die in hope? 

But a few moments had elapsed since the 
abrupt departure of Almanzor, when she heard a 
secret panel in the wall slide back, and the 

| Santon, whose hoary appearance and prophetic 
denunciations on Grenada, had arrested the 
| attention of every spectator in the Vivarrambla, 
| stood before her! 
| Her first impulse was to scream, as she 
| encountered those deep-set black eyes of the 
} old man, which seemed no longer quick with the 
light of humanity, but borrowing their unholy 
| lustre from that mysterious world, with which 
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we may deem “the sunset of age” familiar. 
Nor was the terror inspired by his searching gaze 
diminished by his ‘‘ wild and weird” appearance. 

«Fear not, maiden,” he said, raising his hand, 
‘she, who braveth the frown of a tyrant, needeth 
not to tremble before an old man.” 

“Alas! I am defenceless,” replied the Span- 
iard, “if thou comest to warn me of my fate, 
speak on and let me know the worst *”’ 

“T come to tell thee how thou may’st avoid it, 
brave the power of Muley Hassam, and return 
to Zahara;” replied the Santon. 

“ But my people?” rejoined Inez, “are they 
to remain in bonds, and I be restored to liberty ?” 

‘Their freedom may be cared for,” 
answered the Santon; ‘meantime let us not 
delay. A moment more and the toils of the 


tyrant may be around thee; and wo to him who 


yet 


falls into the snares of Muley Hassam.” 

‘*Thou would’st not murder?” 

‘What availeth blood to him whose years 
Allah hath numbered?” replied the Santon. 
‘The Prophet, in visions of the night, hath 
shown me the fall of Grenada, and her king 


kneeling to the Christian victor. Muley hath 


hastened her fall; hath writ the vengeance of 


the Christian inthe capture of Zahara. I would 
My 


Follow me! 


heart is toward thee, 


be J 


avert that doom. 
Christian. 

He waved his hand, the Spanish maiden 
following him, and cautiously closed the panel. 
A few moments more, Inez and the Santon were 
descending a steep flight of stairs, at whose 
extremity lay along passage, scarcely discernible 
by the rays of a single lamp, which the Santon 


seemed to have left there for the purpose of 


guiding his return. 


To bc continued. 





THE great end of prudence is to give cheer- 
fulness to those hours, which splendor cannot 
gild, and acclamation cannot exhilarate. Those 
soft intervals of unbended amusement, in which 
a man shrinks to his natural dimensions, and 
throws aside the ornaments ordisguises which he 
feels, in privacy to be useless encumbrances, and 
to lose all effect when they become familiar. To 
be happy at home is the ultimate result of all 
ambition, the end to which enterprize and labo 
tends, and of which every desire prompts the 


prosecution. It is, indeed, at home that every 


man must be known by those who would make a | 
a just estimate of his virtue, or felicity: for smiles 


and embroidery are alike occasional, and the 


mind is often dressed for show in painted honor 
and fictitious benevolence. 
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Original. 
THE POET’S CURSE; 
OR, 
“WE SHALL BE RICH TO-MORROW.” 





BY PROFESSOR J. H. INGRAHAM. 


_— 


“It must be merry, look ye, and make the world laugh.” 
PART I. 

Iv was a cold, piercing cold afternoon, late in 
November. The air cut like a knife. Thesun 
was cloudless and shone bright upon the snowy 
roofs and drifted streets, but it gave no heat. It 
was but a cold splendid mirror of light! The 
quick feet of the passers-by crankled sharp upon 
the snow. It rested upon the roofs, the window 
tops, the door sills, and was thrown together in 
light fantastic heaps at the entrances of narrow 
lanes and at the corners of the chief thorough- 
fares. Jingling sleigh-bells gave place to the 
hoarse roar of wheels; and the cold coachman 
now lashed his lazy hack horses, albeit unaccus- 
tomed to make such unwonted motion with their 
With 


the other hand he alternately shook the reins 


legs, till they broke into a halting gallop. 


and rubbed his nose and ears. The people in the 
all 


enveloped in furs and cloaks that could get them; 


streets walked rapidly—some_ ran; were 
and those wretches who could not were crouched 
in some shelter. Beggars would have perished. 
No one appeared in the streets unless urged by 
necessity. Every man blew before him at each 
breath a visible cloud of vapor! No one stopped 
to recognize another or exchange salutations. 
Few, indeed, knew, or were known by, those who 
met them, for all were masked—masked with 
collars and furs up to the eyes, and warm caps 
drawn down to meet them. Here and there a 
poor, thin-clad creature in a scanty shawl and 
wretched straw bonnet, scufiled past, slip-shod, 
with old rags for stockings bound about her feet, 
with blue lips, and marble knuckles, aad shivering 
One hurried past the Park gate 
with an infant folded to her breast, and half pro- 
tected from the cold by her thread-bare shawl 
and closely folded arms. 

‘God bless it! God bless it, for ’tis one of his 


lambs. 


as she went. 


The children of the poor are his lambs 

He does not say these words of the children of the 
rich, but of the poor! 
wretched mother! Your child is peculiarly God’s 
care! God 


Therefore, be comforted, 


Fold itto your breast and warm it! 
will give you life and warmth to lend to it!” 
These words were impressively addressed to 


her by a young man about five or six-and-twenty, 
|who was standing, asif for shelter, from the edge 
of the keen air against one of the marble piers 
He laid his hand impressively upon 


of the vate. 
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her arm as she was passing and fixed a pair of 


large earnest, dark eyes upon her pinched 
features, while he spoke the words before given. 
The woman looked up into his pale. intelligent, 


grief-worn countenance, with aa expression of 


surprize and gratitude. 

“Yes, your honor. I know you have spoken 
Heaven's truth! I bless ye for the words o’ 
comfort; for I was fearin’ the babby would die 
e’er it got to me home!” 

* You have a home, then! Haste to it!” he 
said, ina voice of deep gloom. 

“Tt’s a poor home, yer honor, but there's a 
bit o’ fire I'll find there, to thaw me limbs and 
kape the life in me child. Its the day’s work 
I ha’ been doin’ and I’m hast’in’ home to see me 
other childer don’t be freezin’ this could day ! 
I’m perished abidin’ here to spake to yer honor!” 

“ Then haste! 

‘‘Blessin’s for the wordo’ comfort. Its could 
yer honor looks Ye are no too much protected 
from the could yourself wid that bit jacket!” 

“I do not feel the cold! I cannot feel the 
cold!” he said, bitterly. 

The woman hurried on, crankling the glitter- 
ing snow beneath her feet, and folding her sleep- 
ing infant closer to her heart as she turned 
the corner to face the air up Chatham street. 

He seemed to forget her as she passed on and 
stood in an attitude like one who would move but 
uncertain whither. He had just before reached 
the spot from Broadway, having come out of a 
publishing house near the Astor Hotel. He 
wasa genteel-leoking person with an exceedingty 


intellectual cast of countenance; but his fine 


features were pale and keenly expressive of 


sorrow and anxiety. Poverty was written upon 
every seam of his attire. A pair of black trow- 
sers, faded at the knees; blue cotton socks; a 
black silk vest tolerably well preserved ; a black 
stock without a collar, and a thin gingham round- 
about, much stained about the cuffs with ink 
spots. He wore upon his head an old fur cap, 
and on his hands a pair of sad-looking worsted 
gloves. It was a wardrobe that would do very 
well in a warm room, or in the summer “ about 
home,” for a sort of easy undress, but was by 
no means adapted to the street with the thermo- 
meter twelve degrees below zero; and his appear- 
ance init at that season was a visible proof of penury 
and want. In summer it might have passed respect- 
ably, but winter is a stern searcher out and betrayer 
of the secrets of the poor man’s wardrobe! 


“This will not do! I mustact. Shall [ de-| 
Is a denial of a || keen gray eye. 


spair because a man says ‘ No! 

mortal like myself to unman me? I will not || 
4 eg s ' 

Cease my exertions. This is my only resource: 
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To this I have looked day and night for the last 
three weeks—and shall I now give up hope? 
There are other book-sellers. Three have 
refused me! One with insulting haughtiness 
that he should be suspected even of publishing a 
work that a poor man of my appearance was the 
author of! *Cold!’ said she. I feel no cold! l 
should not know it was cold but that every body 
goes by with quick steps and covered ears and 
mutiled to the eyes. My heart and brain are too hot 
for my body to suffer! I willtry another. This 
manuscript is my on/y resource! Life—/ifeis here 
for her! | willmake one more trial. God aid me! 

He hurried from the Park, crossed the street, 
and after a few minutes’ walk, came to the 
entrance of a popular publishing house, not far 
from St. Paul's church. With a fluttering heart, 
remembering its previous disappointments and 
its present errand, he opened the door and 
entered. Passing into a large warm apartment, 
where two or three clerks were writing, and 
which was lined with shelves filled with late pub- 
lications issued by the house, he inquired of a 
lad, who was making up a package of books, for 
the publisher. He was directed by a side-ways 
nod of the head to a door near by, which gave 
admission into the counting room. He opened 
it and entered. The room was small, the walls 
were crowded withspecimen copies of new works, 
and in the centre was a large double mahogany 
desk, piled with files of papers, packages of 
proofs, dusty mss, and strewed over with letter 
and writing materials. On the right was a little 
rack containing letters directed to those authors 
who left their addresses at this House. 

All this the young man saw at a_ glance. 
Another look showed him the occupants to be 
two gentlemen; one a stout, middle-aged person 
with a benevolent aspect, writing at the desk ; the 
other tall and heavily built, with strong, sharp, 
Scottish features, a shrewd blue eye, and an 
expression of mingled shrewdness and inquisi- 
tiveness. He was paring his nails, with one leg 
thrown upon the back of a chair, and the other 
stretched out towards the stove. As the young 
author entered, this last person raised his head 
and surveyed him with a stare through his spec- 
tacles. A peculiar expression then passed across 
his face, as if he ‘took his quality” at a glance! 

“This is the publisher, I presume, sir,” said the 
poor young gentlemen, modestly and respectfully. 

‘s Well, we sometimes do a little in that way,” 
dryly answered the person addressed, leaning back 
in his chair and smiling, with a twinkle in his 


“] have a manuscript, sir, which I would 
j ¥ » og 199 
esteem it a favor for you to look at. 


re 
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* An author, eh?” 

« Yes, sir, forthe first time, and from necessity !”’ 
Don’t recollect 
ever seeing you before! Know all the authors in 


“Hum! 1 should judge so. 
the country good for any thing. Every body 
publishes with us thatean! Half of them are 
indebted to us for their reputation. We took 
’em in hand you see! What is your work? 
though I tell you you needn’t hope any thing 
from us. 
merit. 


We must have a great name or great 
If you have never published, you are a 
nobody! 
199 


you! 
between a wink anda smile. 


So we must let your book speak for 
Here his eye twinkled with something 


“It is a poem, sir!’ answered the author, pre- 
senting him with a small bundle of manuscript. 

“Poetry, eh? It’s a drug. Novels, Travels, 
Biographies! These are all that go! Poetry is 
shelf-lumber!”’ 

“Will you look at it, sir?” 

**No—can't! ’Twouldn’t pay! We are over- 
run with such offers. In that desk are seven 
manuscript poems, five of ’em from women, and 
we haven’t broke the seals, nor we sha’n’t! Can't 
you write a novel?” 

“T cannot, sir. I have no strength to de any 
more than what is here!” 

“Sorry it’s so! Bad business, authorship! 
Better have an honest trade! Lazy set o’ fel- 
lows! Spend money faster than they get it! 
Never heard of one of em yet that was a cashier 
in a bank, or a director. Poor devils! Advise. 
you to do something better!” 

“Then you decline my poem, sir?” asked the 
young man, with a flashing glance, and in a tone | 
trembling, with grief, disappointment and anger. 

“Yes. It wouldn’t pay. Sorry for you, sir!” 

The author convulsively grasped his manu- 
script, and with an effort suppressed the emotion 
that was rushing to his eyes. He turned and 
was leaving, when the gentleman writing atthe desk 
said with a benevolent look of communication: 

“My dear sir, wait a moment. It is true, 
poetry will not return either us orthe author any 
profit ; but we will take your manuscript to look | 
over and see what it is!” 

“Sir, you are very kind,” he answered, with | 
grateful emotion. “Shall F call early in the 
morning for an answer.” | 


“Callin two or three days!” 
** Two or three days!” he repeated, with a blank | 
countenance, and a look of keendisappointment. | 
“It will be as soon as we can decide upon the | 
merits of your work! It is my wish to serve 


0 


you: 


} 
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| precious life is hanging on minutes!” he repeated 


to himself. “Sir, cannot you say to-morrow?” 


“In the afternoon you may call,” answered the 


gentleman, kindly, seeing his emotion. “You 
shall have ap answer then!” 
“Sir, [thank you,” he said, famtly. “I will, 


I will ¢ry and wait. There it is, sir!’ and he laid 
the manuscript upon the desk. 

He lingered a moment with his eyes upon it— 
his lips parted as H he was about to say some- 
and then he checked himself, 


thing more; 


bowed, and left the counting-room. 


He had hardly gone, when there entered a 
short, richly dressed man, with a genteel and 
prepossessing air, aud handsome face, and folded 
to the chin in a rich broadcloth cloak, lined with 
fine furs, and ornameuted with a showy cord and 
tassels of silk braid. He wore a costly otter- 
skin cap, and the gold head of a cane ostenta- 


tiously protruded from the folds of his mantle. 

“Good afternoon, gentlemen,” he said with a 
free and pompous air. 

‘Ah, Doctor,” said the tall, long-limbed gen- 
tleman with the sharp eye and nose—“ Glad to 
see you! A cold day for you to be out, eh?” 
The gentleman at the desk only slightly nodded 
to the visitor, and began to run over the manu- 
script of the poem. 

“Yes. But furs and cloaks, you know, sir, 
defy cold!” 

‘Wonder, Doctor,” said the publisher, with a 
twinkling smile befoye hand, in anticipation of the 


jest he was about to deliver; «I wonder how 


many boxes of your patent pills it would take to 
cure this cold!” 

“There, you are at your jokes,” said the 
Doctor, laughing. 

“ } say, Doctor, how many pills, on an average, 
does it take to pay for one of your long adver- 


tisements that I see in the papers! Do you pay 


' the editor in that kind o’ shot, or how?” 


“} pay in gold! I pay more for advertisements 
than any other man in America. Do you know 
what brought me here?” 

‘Your legs,” answered the publisher, with 2 
grave face, though it could be seen he was 
inwardly giving way to mirth at his joke. 

“So you jest said!” responded the witty pub- 
lisher, with a nod and a wink. 

“Mercy, my dear man! Do you know why ! 
come here?” 

** Not to pil-fer, I hope.’ 

“Bless us! Are you ever serious!” 


—_ “Yes, when a poor devil-author is asking me 
“ So ’ ’ - | ° 
on: soon! ‘T'wo or three days, when |i to buy a manuscript poem !” 




















THE POET’ 


‘“ Well, then be serious, now! Here is a 


manuscript | want you to publish!” 

“You aint serious. Doctor?!” 

“Tam. Its made of prose and poetry mixed.” 

* Like paste and putty in pills, eh—Doctor!” 

“PT }]}——, but I wont swear. This is a book 
about my life, and my medicine, and contains all 
the spirit and cream of my ten thousand adver- 
tisements. I want it printed right off, on hand- 
some type and paper. I[t will make a hundred 
pages. It is to go wherevey my pills go. A kind 
of magazine of my own, you see. I want 
twenty thousand copies!” 

“A capital idea, Doctor!” answered the pub- 
lisher, his eye sparkling at the gains he should 
make out of the rich pill fabricator, by printing 
his book. ‘* You, of course, pay all expenses!” 

“ Every dollar. But there is one thing I want. 
You see there is Tom, Dick and Harry, their 
naine is legion, have either been setting up in 
opposition to me, or imitating and counterfeiting 
my pills and name. Now, by the beard of my 
grandfather! I am not going to suffer it without 
avenging myself and punishing them. So, [ want 
to make my book complete a satire in poetry of 
a dozen pages at the beginning, cutting up these 
pirates, right and Jeft. Now I want you to 
recommend some witty author of your acquaint- 
ance who will write it. I would ask Halleck! 
but he, I dare say, is above it! though I'd give 
him a hundred dollars, if he would write it. I’ve 
read his Marco Bozzaris, and its magnifique! 
Who can I get to do it?” 

“There wasa chap in here just now; one that 
looked as if he would write it for a loaf of bread!” 

“Is he a poet?” 

“Yes. He brought a poem for us to buy. 


He's reading it now!” he added, with a jerk of 


his elbow towards the gentleman who was by the 
desk. ‘* What is it like?” 

“It seems to be written with talent and taste; 
I shouldn't be surprized if it should prove some- 
thing valuable after all!” replied the other. 

“That’s the chap, Doctor. He'll write it!” 

** Do youthink so?” 

“Oh, yes. i saw it in his eye!” 

“But could he write a funny satire on pills ?” 

“ Try him first with your epitaph. He would 
make it something after this sort: 

“Here lies a pill-doctor two hundred years old !” 

** Two hundred years !” 

“Hear me out.” 


two hundred years old, 





And five hundred years more he'd have lasted ; 

But taking the half of a pill for a coli, 

(His pills carefully shunning was why he grew old!) 
Is thus in his prime of life blasted !” 
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* What ’ll you write my satire for!” asked the 
Doctor, laughing. 

* 1 can’t descend to be an author, Doctor. We 
male authors!” 

“ And they you, eh?” 

* What would they be without us?” 

* And vou without them?” 

* Bah! How does your magnificent house you 
are buildin, inthe upper part of the city, get on?” 

“Finely. It as going to cost me a mint!” 

* Of pills?” 

*T wish you had a box in your throat,” said 
the Doctor, good-humoredly, to stop that vomito 
of words!” , 

* T say, Doctor, I advise you to move into your 
new house on, on ——” 

‘What day?” 

“ Evacuation day!” 

“You are too much for me. Will you print 
my book?” 

“Ves.” 

** What is this poet's address?” 

‘* He did’nt dress at all!” 

** Where does he live ? if that'll suit you better.” 

‘*He lives on his wits,’ answered the wit, 
twisting his face to keep from laughing at him- 
self. 

“Quarter! 

‘His name, I see, is on this manuscript,” an- 


99 


swered the gentleman, at the desk, speaking in a 
courteous tone. ‘It is Edward Cameron, No. 
7 Division street.” 

“A deuced ways. Do you think he has 
genius and wit enough to write what I want? I 
can get penny rhymers enough to turn me off 
poetical puffs for the newspapers; but this 1 want 
to be well written.” 

“This sparkles with wit and humor. It isa 
satire upon the administration of the day. It 


looks as if it would make a hit!” 


“Then I will see this person. Poor?” 

* Pockets to let!"’ 

“He'll do it cheap then, for cash down,” said 
the wealthy pill-vender.”’ 

“1 dare say.” 

“It’s confounded celd, but I must have this 
work out at once. 1 want you to begin to print 
at once, and as this is to go first, you can do 
nothing till you have it. 1 will set him to work. 
Genius, you say, sir!” 

“He seems a young man of talents.” 

“Poor anda genius? That’smy man!” said the 
Doctor, striking his gold-headed cane upon the 
floor, and then wrapping himself in his splendid 
cloak he bade them ‘ good day,” and left the place. 

To be continued. 
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CHURCH 
CHURCH OF OUR 
SEAMEN” in the Port of New-York, 


sent our readers with an engraving in this number, is one 


OF 


oer 


of which we pre- 


of the most novel and interesting buildings in our city. 


It is a tasteful gothic edifice, 76 by 36 feet, 


aspire, buttresses, and a bell, all erected on the deck of 


a double boat, wel] coppered, and graceful in her motion 


on the water, when a large steam boat passes near, Ot 


the winds and waves are high ou the bosomof the deep. 
It is moored in the East River, at the foot of Pike street. 
a short distance from the wharf, securely protected from 
the influence of the tides, the 


currents, ice and the sur- 


rounding shipping, by large booms, extending in connec- 
tion about it. and is entered by a wide plattorm, guarded 


on the sides, and lowered down so as to extend to the 


landing at the time of public worship. This is held 
twice every Sunday. The Chaplain, who began this in- 
teresting mission, under a Society composed of young 


gentlemen trom « Episcopal Church in the city, and 
who regularly officiates, is the Rev. B. C. C. PARKER, 


a younger son of a former Bishop in Massachusetts. On 
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OUR SAVIOUR FOR SEAMEN 


Saviour FOR» with as many more persons, of their families or friends, 


or individuals interested in them—are regularly assem- 
bled, making a congregation of from four to six hundred ; 
amore promiscuous congregation of ladies and gentlemen, 
mingled with the sons of the ocean, in the afternoon. 
There is a fine-toned organ to lead them in their per- 
formance of the chaunts, and in singing in the Episcopal 
The perfect attention and decorum and devout 


. .  o ime 
| appearance of the assemblage, (and from the short tim 


service. 


sailors are on shore, it charges every Sabbath, ) has often 
been remarked. 

One of the most affecting circumstances In the course 
the notes of sailors 
bound to sea, asking the prayers of the congregation pre 


sent, that God would be pleased to preserve them trom 


of the services, is the reading of 


> . . a: 2 < . > 
the dangers of the deep—of sailors who have just come 


|on shore desiring to return thanks to Almighty God for 


| preservation in the perils through which they have passed, 


| and, also, occasionally, of one who has been in the hos- 


| ” - ™ . ‘ Pan se 
pital and just discharged, comes into God’s house to 
return thanks to the Almighty for the great mercy of his 


Sunday mornings, from two to three hundred seamen, " recovery from sickness. 
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The beautifully touching prayers, appropriate to their || ble clothing and well-stowed chests, are leaving the 
cases, are unfailingly used in the course of the service, || house to be employed in our best ships. This, with other 
and, in retiring from the house, it would seem as if hope || kindred institutions in our sea-ports, are the moral levers 
was strengthened and the heart made better. At any | which move onward, the great reformation now observa 
rate, they feel that, while absent, those prayers for their || ble among this late neglected class of men. Seven rooms 
preservation will continue to be offered; and probably ar appropriated in this excellent establishment for the 
while severed from this Floating Church thousands of| safe-keeping of the baggage they wish to leave on shore 

| while at sea. Letters are here addressed to them, and 
hearts with their shipmates in the same affecting petitions | | often to this house, those intended to reach their friends 
which here ascend to God’s throne on their behalf. But || are directed and forwarded by the kind assiduity of the 
it has been asked, why separate this interesting class of || conductors. Here, the hardy son of the ocean wander- 





miles, at the stated hour of worship, they unite their 


men from the rest of our congregations? The sailor, jing ing over the globe, is sure of one central home, where he 
seldom on shore, withall his recklessness, has some pride. | can hear and be heard from, by anxious mothers and sis- 
His best suit of clothes, is not always a good one. If in| ters and relatives—and where, in case he is lost at sea, 


a fine church, with a well dressed fashionable congrega- || his last will may probably be found, and his effects be 





tion, he does not like to be an object of special observa: || honestly disposed of, according to his directions. From 
tion. At any rate, he does not feel at home there. He | this port alone, $50,000 were the last year deposited in 
feels so only when by his shipmates. In a floating church | | the Savings’ Bank, to gladden the hearts of decrepid 
he knows he has ahome. If land’s-people are there, parents or sustain their owners in some future time of 
If they dislike his baize uitaiibe. 

But the question has been asked, Who is the sailov? 


feels, however, any thing but displeased, when he sees | In most cases he is a youth of active spirit, impatient of 


they are the strangers, not he. 
shirt, he knows he does not intrude it upon them: He 
that respectable, well-dressed ladies are not ashamed to the restraints of the paternal roof, who quits it for a life 
sit beside him in God’s house, and come with the ex- || of adventure on the deep. He roams from continent to 
continent over the globe, soon debauched by temptations 
In port, he is 


pectation of finding him there, knowing that they are 
and revelling in the freedom of crime. 


sometimes likely to see him in his working-dress. 
: ‘ | 





The wrongs of sailors have long been proverbial ; few, 
however, understand what it means. A feeling has pre 
vailed that the common sailor, reckless afloat, careless 
and licentious on shore, is a being upon whom sympathy 


is thrown away. He is so indissolubly wedded to his 


vices and intemperance—that benevolence towards him, 


except in cases of shipwreck has seemed misapplied. It 


is not so now. Whatever may have formerly been their 


habits of profanity and licentiousness, they are now more 


easily, than most men, accessible to the renovating influ- || 


ences of the gospel. 
Most of the seamen who now frequent our ports, (and 
there are 150,000 of them,) are in a transition state. 


They are fast acquiring regard to reputation and habits | 


of temperance, and other kindred virtues; which, until 


these last are attained, are effectually excluded. Res-| 
pectable boarding-houses (and what was once so low as | 


a sailor boarding-house?) the temperance pledge, and 
Ss 4 


the establishment of public worship exclusively for this |! ¢ 


class of men, have wrought changes of which we scarcely 


dreamed in former years. 


steeped in vice, staggering and rolling in our great com- 
mercial thoroughfares, living in intemperance and licen 
tiousness, he is unseen and unheard of by those who have 
wept and waited in agony for his return. He is the 
victim of allthe poisonous temptations that lay in his wait 
oncoming on shore, and is stripped of his hard-earned 
wages, the fruit of long toils and dangers on the deep, 
often in fewer hours than he had spent months in gather- 
ing them. But an angel from heaven now meets him. 
It is religion taking him from the paths of »vil. sees 


‘unfurled a signal which wakes in his soul the memory of a 


'| assembled. 


The Bethel Flag is now unfurled every Sunday, in || 


many parts of the United States. Four thousand sailors | 
| ploughing her long furrows in the deep, and re: ads and 


in the port of New York alone joined the Marine Tem- 
perance Society last year. Homes for Seamen. which 
truly deserve the name, have been also multiplied and are 


° ° ? 
becoming popular among them. The Sailors’ Home 


mother’s teachings—the recollection of the parental 


. . . . ? 
‘roof, the pure and holy occupations of his childhood’s 


Sabbath days. Ashamed or diffident iv thinks not of 


‘entering the sanctuary of God, until invited by this sig- 


nal, the Bethel Flag. It is unfurled expressly to attract 
his attention. It tells him his shipmates are there 
His heart cannot escape the appeal. Hesi- 
atingly from his past habits of irreligion he obeys. The 
Bible is read in his ears. The gospel is preached to his 
soul. Tracts are given to him which he puts away in his 
chest, and, in his next voyage, he sits under the long-boat, 


in his leisure hours, while his stately ship is gently 


‘resolves, and mentally prays that + may be enabled to 


tn Cherry street, in this city, an edifice costing our 


liberal-minded and benevolent merchants nearly 50,000 
dollars, probably the most perfect establishment of the 
kind in the world, is constantly filled with from two to 
three hundred seamen. It is strictly a temperance-house, 
in which family worship is observed, night and morning. 
It receives weekly nearly 100 new boarders, who are 


constantly reaching port, while as many, with comforta- | 





| 
} 
| 


return back from his wicked ways and find mercy with 
God. He seeks a temperance boarding-house when he 
next comes on shore: He finds there the influences 
needed to sustain him in his holy resolutions, and wakened 
to a new existence by that benevolent spirit who long has 
at his heart and knocked, he becomes a convert d 
turns to gladden hearts which have long 
The son that was dead is 


stood 
man. He now re 
been weeping over his ruin. 


| alive again—that was lost is found. 
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1. I loved her! and her azure eyes 
4. But there came a lovelier one: 
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| Haunted me from sweet sun - rise To the dew -v evening’s close, 
| She un-did all they had done; I loved—I loved her— ah, how well! 
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Yet I said, tis best to be Free, Free, Free, And 
How I ev - er lived while free, Free, Free, Free, How 
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3. Next I loved a Moorish maid, 
And her cheek of moonlit shade ; 
Pale and languid, left my sleep 
Not a shade but her's to keep, 

Yet I said, &c. 


2. But I changed—and avburn hair | 

Seemed to float upon the air; 
Till I thought the orange-flower | 
Breathed of nothing but her bower; 
Yet I said, &. 
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Original. 


ANTHROPON. 
BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 
1 would have loved the world. Within my soul 

Gushed forth, at birth, a fount of tenderness, 
Whose waters flowed beyond a due control— 

Ah! would to God, the current had been less ! 
My childhood swelled the stream. The forest trees, 
The buds, the blossoms and the balmy breeze, 

The birds, who shook rare beauty from their wings, 
Brutes even, and the meanest of creeping things, 
All urged to loving thought—and love I did, 

Until the sympathies within me hid 
Leaped forth to find their fellows. Then I found, 


ie : 
Suspicion, wrong and wo within the world abound. 


Men would not let me so regard them. ‘They 
Refused with looks askaunce the love [ bore ; 
And after sad rebuffs I went away, 
Resolved to seek man’s friendship never more. 
I turned in pity from these men to brutes— 
Why blame me if | judged the tree by fruits ? 
I found a dog who watched me with his eyes, 
Leaped at my smiles and whimpered at my sighs ; 
I found a bird which sang at my command, 
And pecked its food from out my open hand ; 
What folly ! 


Man is an heir to wo—else why this melancholy? 


And these I loved for these loved me. 


My dog and bird were poisoned, since for me, 

One capered and the other sometime sang ; 
Yet may the one who did it happy be, 

And never know, as 1, one bitter pang. 
The loss afflicted me—that soon passed by, 
For manhood came, and with a brightened eye 
And muscles braced | trod my destined path, 
Ready to trust in lite and brave its wrath, 

Yet met notellows. Men intent on gain, 
Or burning with ambition loosed the rein, 
And pusst d me in the race—until one day 


I met one being pure; then beamed with light my way. 


I loved—oh! what a glorious passion is 
This love of ours, this self-denying thought 
So filled with tender care and anxious bliss 
In which the joy of her we love is sought 
More than our own: this vision calm and bland; 
This realization of the fairy-land ; 
This feeling of a seraphim, God-given, 
To tinge the gloomy earth with thoughts of heaven ; 
This selt-abandonment to pleasant ties, 
To chains whereof the links be maiden’s eyes; 
This purest kind of wild idolatry— 
Which, calling love, we taste, yet know not whatit be. 
I toved and she loved me as well. What mad, 
Delicious feeling tired me when I found 
Her heart was mine! Henceforward to be sad, 


When every spot had grown enchanted ground, 


ti 
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I thought impiety to Heaven, who gave 

Such perfect blissto me this side the grave. 

My spirit nestled in the passion, as a bee 

Snugs it in blossoms of the locust tree, 

And drank the nectar, far from human sight, 

Its thin wings quivering with a rapt delight, 

Not knowing some rude hand, with purpose fell, 
Was nigh to crush the flower, and it tocrushas well. 


Alas! the passion of the human mind 
Which makes or mars its destiny is doomed 
To yield to cold constraints—to lie confined 
Until by pent-up flame, the heart consumed 
Crumbles to ashes; so it was with me. 
For eyes looked on that I would like to see, 
But looked not with a kindly glance ; they thought 
I was not worthy of the maid I sought, 
And listening to the words of slander, strove 
To crush the full-blown blossom of my love, 
Thus wronging me and her, and thus my store 


Of warm affection wounding but themselves the more. 


I asked—sha!l they succeed in this thing; shall 
They bury me beneath the weight of grief; 
Shall I endure this pang perpetual, 
And make no sudden effort for relief? 
Perhaps—and yet it may not be, for I 
Have grown to that estate when men defy 
Their foemen, partly from a perfect sense 
Of suffered wrong and conscious innocence, 
And partly from despair which nerves the soul 
To do as well as suffer, and control 
The circumstance which else controls the man: 


Man always would do this and often too he can. 


But better thoughts arose—my good awoke— 
I thought of her I leved and those to whom 
She owed existence; then I calmly spoke: 
I will not shroud their hearts in gloom. 
They think their action right alone, and though 
They wrong me much, I shall not strike a blow; 
’Twere better I should suffer sadly still— 
Arise, Good Sense! and Passion, chain thy will! 
God guard my love, and be her life one joy; 
No cares to harass, trifles to annoy, 
May she forget the one who loved so well, 


That for her sake he bids both her and hope farewell. 


Time travels like the lightning if with gladness— 
There is no power which may retard his speed ; 

Time travels like the tortoise if with sadness, 
And stops him still when human feelings bleed. 

In this short space I have exhausted years, 

Of which the recerd has been penned in tears. 

[ am the same—except my heart within, 

Having now no hope to cheer, no goal to win, 

Lies down inactive. Earth moves not for me, 

Sank are the winds and quiet is the sea; 

A preternatural calmness marks all things, 


And even visions stop and fold their filmy wings. 
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Lake See-Hoo.—In the selections of “ our Chinese subjects,” | 
we have endeavored to the utmost of our ability, to illustrate | 
those scenes which have created the most interest among Amer- ! 
icans. In accomplishing that desire, our sole object has 
been to p} ce before our people a faithful character of the || 
country of China. If, in so doing, we have faithfully suc- | 
ceeded, the proprietors of the Ladies’ Companion are satisfied, 
and arrogate to themselves the praise of enlightening the 
nation upon the situatioa of a country, which have, for cen- | 
turies, been a mystery; and why may be asked by many ? | 
Because, superstition has so universally predominated in the 
**Celestial Empire,”’ and thus debarring the privilege of an 
investigation, or even entrance to a country, possessing the | 
most unrivalled artists that have ever existed. The arts there 
are of a nature so exalted, that ingenuity of the rarest intri- 
cacies are required to perfect their accomplishment. The 
world is indebted to China for the knowledge, which it 
possesses in regard to the same which no other country could | 
have solved. To say the Chinese do not possess the faculties 
to enlarge upon the arts, and give additional strength to those || 
inventions, which have been the wonder of all civilized nations, 
would be absurd. 








| 


At a brief distance west from the great city of Hang-chow- || 
foo, once the capital of Suuthern China, there is a lake cele- 
brated for its extent, the clearness of its waters, and romantic || 


character of the surrounding scenery. Its picturesque shores | 
present a length of about twenty miles, broken at one time | 
by a projecting promontory, at another by a retiring bay, while 
its ever-tranquil and transpareut surface is adorned by two |) 
wooded islets, that float with gracefulness upon its smooth 
bright bosom. The little harbor of Lake See-Hoo, the ancient | 
Ming-Shing, is connected with Hang-Chow by a broad and 
well-paved causeway, yet insufficient, occasionally, for the || 
accommodation of the numerous votaries of pleasure, that | 


hastea to while away many an hour of their existence amidst 
the fascinating scenery of these elysian regions. The shores | 
in general are fertile, and the attractions of the place having 
drawn hither the wealthy mandarins from the city, every spot 
of land, from the water’s edge to the foot of the bold moun- | 
tains that form a noble amphitheatre around, is occupied by 


light wriai buildings, villas, palaces, temples, pleasure-grounds, 
and gardens, or in some other way appropriated to the minis- 
tration of luzury, or service of leisure. Like the Laguns of| 
Venice, the face of these waters is crowded day and night with | 
pleasure-boats of every grade ; the most sumptuous vachts are 
generally followed by a floating kitchen in which the banquet 
is prepared, one always including those delicious silver eels, 
with which the clear waters of the See-Hoo abound; and, to 
Chinese society, from which all interchange of intellectual 
conversation is wholly rejected, the accompaniment of the 
floating cuisine is indispensably requisite. Females are), 
excluded from all participation in these enjoyments, their 
appearance in such expeditions being deemed derogatory to 
the privacy and separativeness of the sexes in China— 
a circumstance that sufficiently demonstrates the degraded 


condition of society in the Celestial empire. How miserable 
and insipid that social state, where intellectual intercourse 
between the sexes is prohibited! What a censure is cast by 
man upon himself, by this prejudgment of wickedness or weak- 
hess in every created being! Here, then, the sublimest senti- 
ments, the noblest feelings, the play of softer passions, are 
total strangers, and reason and philosophy comparatively 
fallen. In countries where the mental faculties have received 
that cultivation of which they are susceptible, whenever years | 
shall have weakened the desire of joining the gay and glittering 
circle of female youth and beauty, or inclination have led to} 
the severe exercises of the intellectual powers, numerous 
resources are stillin reserve, anda relish for society will still 
he retained by those who value “ the feast of reason and the 
flow of soul.” No such class, however, exists in China; there | 


the tenor of conversation is mean, coarse, and grovelling, 
touching local grievances—-the injustice of the mandarins—the 








stratagem of some wily merchant or fraudulent tradesman. 


Perhaps the female character might sustain a loss of purity 
and grace by more free admission into society so constituted— 
the Chinaman probably exercises a sound discretion in 
excluding the fair sex from a vicious atmosphere. 

In addition to the silent satisfaction derived from the motion 
of their gaudy barges on the tranquil surface of the See-Hoo, 
the pleasures of the table are immoderately indulged in; 


| smoking lends its aid, and the opium stimulates those who are 


|| too stolid by nature to share in the charms and the vices of the 
| gaming-table. 


While their faculties remain undimmed by the vicious habits 


| of this extraordinary people, these voyagers in search of 


pleasure enjoy one of the richest prospects in Southern China. 


|| The banks that rise with such gentle acclivity, are decked all 


round with floweriug water-lilies, the purple poppy enriches 
the lowest margin of the land, beyond which rise in gradual 


| dignity the camphor, the tallow-tree, and the arbor-vite. 


These are the fairest among the indigencus productions of this 
locality :—the changeable and Syrian roses, the common lilac,. 
the paper mulberry, juniper, cotton-plant, balsams in great 
variety, amaranthus, and aquatic-lilies: the fruits known in 
Europe also abound, many of which, however, are of an inferior 
quality. These specimens of the vegetable kingdom adorn the 
deep fertile vales that run up between the mountains; and the 
contrast they form with the forest-trees around, give additional 
value to their properties—the bright green foliage of the cam- 
phor harmonizes happily with the purple of the tallow, while 
the deep sombre verdure of the tree-of-life waves in melan- 
choly grandeur over both. Numerous tributary streams 
descend from the mountains, and end their noisy career in the 
bosom of the calm See-Hoo; and, the visitation of the wooded 
glens through which they roll their rapid waters, constitutes a 
favorite amusement of the various boating-parties from the 
city. The close sylvan scenery here is much enhanced by the 
introduction of a multitude of bridges, that span the cataracts in 
the most precipitous places: and the construction of these 
useful works forms a constant object of Chinese industry, 
although these people have yet to learn that their labors in 
this sort are perfectly peurile, and infinitely below those monu- 
ments which the engineers of Europe have raised to archi- 
tectural science in England and in France. Amidst the 
continuous range of temples, monasteries of the Ho-Shaung, 


| or priests of Fo, mansions, villas, groves, gardens, bridges, 


and tombs, that encircle this fairy lake, the ruins of an imperial 
palace may still be traced. Originally ten miles in circum 

ference, and enclosed with lofty brick walls, it was separated 
into three great courts, all looking out upon the lake. It was 
in the outer court that the emperor Foo-tsung frequently 
entertained ten thousand guests at a banquet, which lasted ten 
successive days; the second court was surrounded by the 
imperial apartments; and the third division included those of 
the ladies of the palace, besides gardens, fish-ponds, preserves 
for game, and other appendages toa residence of such state 
and magnitude. This sumptuous palace ceased to he the 
residence of the imperial house in the year 1275, when the 
empress mother, and the emperor Kung-tsung, a ininor, having 
surrendered themselves tothe Mongoc! Tartars, were delivered 
to Kublai-Khan, by whom they were banished to his hereditary 
kingdom. There the ex-emperor died the following year, and 
with him the Sung dynasty in China. 

On the shore adjacent to each usual pier or landing-place, 
covered carriages, furnished with silk curtains, richly embroi- 
dered cushions, and other costly decorations, are in attendance, 
to convey the visitors to public gardens, and places of amuse- 
ment at a little distance from the water. On the islands also 
near the centre of the lake, spacious buildings are erected, 
containing splendid apartments and gorgeous open pavilions. 
There marriages are celebrated, and the most sumptuous 
entertainments given on those and other occasions of joyous 
” Bat in the midst of life we are in death; for, while sounds 
of mirth re-echo round the shores, and pleasure soome to have 
here secured an undisturbed and everlasting reign, the dark 
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cypress flings its lengthened shadows ou the water, suggesting | 


to its navigators of to-day something reflective of to-morrow. 


Full in the view of the light bark, in pursuit o f lighter hopes 
and pleasures, opens the sad * Vale of Tombs,” consecrated to 
those who once joined in 
‘That chase of idle hopes and fears, 

Pegun in folly, closed in tears,” 
participating in all the gratifications and the vanities of beauty 
and of youth. Rude in many customs and habits, the Chinese 
are too refined and sentimental in the reverence they pay the 
dead. “It is a matter of doubt whether the Chinese do not 
carry their veneration of the dead to the point of adoration.” 
Embosomed in trees, and on the brow of a hill that descends 
with undulations to the water, monuments, tombs, and fantastic 
sepulchra! honors, of infinite variety in design, materials, and 
workmanship, extend over an area of some miles in circum- 
numerous vistas formed by the tall 


ference. Along the 


cypress, occur at intervals, little buildings of square form, 
painted blue, and raised on white colonvades. These are the 
melancholy resting-places of mavy generations, the upper 
chambers of so many. monuments. Maadarins and persons of 
rank and power are distinguished, even in death, from their 


fellow-men, by mousoleums raised on semilunar terraces, 
having panels of black marble in front, as a ground for the 
better display of postuumous praises written on them in letters 
of gold. Sarcophagi, altar-tombs, slabs, pillars, pyramids, 
obelisks, towers, every species of form that taste can suggest, 
or experience execute, is found in the Vale of Tombs, and 
raised’ by feelings little understood in any other country of 
our globe. Where means have been wanting to supply more 
costly materials, affectionate zeal has substituted memorials of 
either earth or wood, but in uo instance is the offering of some 
recording testimony neglected by the survivors. Besides the 
tree long consecrated to the home of the dead, there are others 
in this romantic cemetery that seem to mourn over the grave 
of departed worth, and shelter its melancholy grandeur from 
the idler’s gaze These are the weeping willow and the liguum- 
vite, whose slender pendent branches, agitated by the breeze, 
brush away the mouldering fragments from the surface of each 
tablet, and present the inscription fair and fresh-looking for 
ever. Oft times, and 


ceived passing and repassing along the chief avenues ef the 


at night, numbers of torches are per- 


Vale of Tombs, but they do not excite amongst the inhabitants 
of the vicivity any unusnal apprehension. They are borne by 
Visitants to the graves of friends, relations, parents; on these 
occasions, particularly at the seasous of spring and autumn, 
the sepulchres are swept and garnished with tiusel-paper, slips 
of silk, flowers, and various other ornaments; while a supper 
of rice, fowls, or roasted pigs, is offered to the shades of those 
who sleep beneath, and a libation of wine at the same time. 

It is not unusual to see a widow, who has just concluded ber 
prayer-offering beside the cold bed of her once loved-husband, 
before she has risen from the attitude of supplication, engaged 
most anxiously in throwing the “ sticks of fate” on his grave- 
stone. Predestination is an universal doctrine in China, and 
the ancient custom of choosing or rather throwing lots, is still 
On the altar of 
every temple stands a wooden cup, filled with a number of 


preserved with the most persevering fidelity. 


small sticks marked at the ends with certain characters. The 
consultant taking up the cup shakes it until one of the sticks 
falls out; then ascertaining its mark, in the page of the book 
of fate which is suspended from the altar, and to which the lot 
refers, reads his future fortune. Such, also, are the sticks of 
fate which the widows carry to their lost lords’ tombs, and 
from which they endeavor to learn whether they are doomed 
to a social or a solitary life in future. Itis a superstition of 
very early growth, that the possessor of a lucky lot has the 
power of reading his destiny aright. 


“Our Book Tas_e.”—Ir was our desire to have elaborately 
reviewed the many works, which have emanated from the press 
since our last issue, but they are so numerous and the overflow of 
contributions in our possession, have materially te 
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| us that gratification. We will, in the October number, however, 
revertto the publications at present upon our table, as well as 
may be heralded forth before that auspicious 


those which 


period arrives. It may seem to many of our readers, that the 
“apology” is a lame one, especially to those uninitiated in the 
art of catering for persons who enjoy the delight of the 
perusal of a magazine at their leisure; but, if for » moment 
they would call to mind, the many lonesome hours, whiled 
the deep thought and the 
racking of the brain, so necessary to satisfy the understanding 


away over the midnight lamp, 
and the cravings of the seeker after intellect, the poor 
editor would receive a little more compassion than he does 
from the readers of the periodical which he may, by chance, 
preside over. But, let us to our “ condensed task.” It is 
indeed, an ungrateful one, after dilating and deliberating upon 
topics and works for weeks to be compelled to curtail the 
notes made at the time of their occurrence. The first in order 
is the ** Bible,” which has arrived at its seventh number, from 
the prolific press of the Harpers. Nextcomes “ Grandfather,” 
an interesting novel by the late Ellen Pickering, a work really 
possessing incidents of merit, which will enchain the mind of 
every person conversant with nature and a capacity to appre- 
ciate it. Then follows the “ T'ransactions of the Society of 
Literary and Scientific Chiffouniers.” 
continuation of “ Neal's History of the Puritans.” 
the list of the works received from the Harpers, we must 
illustrated with Maps of 


We have, likewise, the 


To close 


mention ‘ Morse’s 
every country. The opening engraving is one of universal 


Geography,” 


interest, as it gives the height of every mountain of the 
known world, as well asthe length of rivers. Itappears that 
the author’s futher, (the late Rev. Dr. Morse,) published the 
I784, at New-Haven, Con. The arrangement of the work is 
and the 


irstGeography that was ever issued in America, in the year 


such, that the map and the questions on the map, 
description of each country, are on the same page, or onthe 
pages opposite, thereby enabling the pupil to refer without 
difficulty, from the one to the other, and not be subjected to 
the incouvenience of various books, or the necessity of exam- 
ing every leaf or map. It is one of the most useful school 
works that we have encountered. It is, also, freed from those 
technicalities which have so often bewildered the student, 
without adding in the remotest degree to liis benefit. ** Morse'’s 
Geography,” must and will become the only one recognized in 
seminaries generally. “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” from Lea and 
Blanchard, of Philadelphia, pursues its way quietly, increasing 
with each number iu interest and merriment. The works of 
“* Shakspeare” still issue from the publishing house of H. WV. 
Hewitt & Gulian C. Verplanck, formerly member of Congress, 
The illustrations are creditable and give promise that the 
work , when completed, will be an houor to the originators. 
“ Mrs. Leicester's Schvol,” is an interesting little work, and 
an hour cannot he better devoted than to its perusal. [tis 
published by H. M. Onderdonk, in John street. The most 
curious, and at the same time ‘‘my verse speak for me,” is @ 


dedicated to the 


work from the pen of Charles Louis Heyde 
heart. The first live of the commencement of a ‘** Tale to the 
Heart,” is— 
**My soul is sad; indeed, I scarce know why.” 

There is, certainly, something very melancholy in this sadnes* 
and being ignorant of its cause—it is a deceitful world we live 
in. The volume embraces ecighty-eight pages, neatly printed 
There are several poems independent 


of one, ** The Idiot Boy,’’ how 


and handsomely bound. 
of the “chief.” The first line 
sublime it is :-— 
“* Poor boy—how dark is all thy soul within ;” 

and again— 

“* Hereafter sense infinite—but poor Idiot boy, 

I have a feeling I may not destroy.” 
As to the other poems in the well executed volume, we can ouly 
| say that they are equal to the extracts which we have incorpo- 
| rated in this brief notice. All must acknowledge that genius 


| is not a gift possessed by every individual, but there are cases 
| when it will burst forth from those who are the least expected 
uded to debar || to give vent to the emanations of their brain. 
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